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Villainy, Virtue and Projection 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LITERARY CRITICISM have been able to say much 
less to each other, much less helpfully, than might have been expected 
given how much they depend on similar skills. Gulfs of misunderstanding 
open up at the feet of each profession, it seems, as they presume on their 
common ground. Critics have marched over the border towards 
psychoanalysis under the confident banner of ‘Lacan and the Mirror 
Stage’, while practising psychiatrists have shaded their eyes with 
embarrassment. And the founding father of analysis has spread at least as 
much confusion as critical light by focusing, not on texts themselves, but 
their subtext. When Freud discusses the Oedipus of Sophocles he freely 
acknowledges that it is not the actual play he is describing (‘at 
bottom ...an immoral play [that] sets aside the individual’s responsibility 
to social law’ he strikingly says), but ‘the secret meaning and content of the 
myth itself’! Psychoanalytic criticism in this sense is a kind of 
‘Interpretation of Dreams’, in which the text takes Protean forms and 
always eludes our final grasp. 

Viewed from the literary-critical point of view, the underlying problem 
seems to be the difficulty of getting psychoanalysis to do its proper work 
the work only it can do, as opposed to the work criticism itself does better. 
This, of course, is to assume that it has such a role to play; not everyone 
would agree. But if we assume for the moment that all the interchange 
between the two disciplines in the twentieth century does point to some 
mutually supportive role, we may also acknowledge how disappointing the 
results often are. The familiar experience is of watching psychoanalysis 
take over from criticism, and making our discipline inoperative. On these 
occasions there is a disconcerting feeling as of having handed good pounds 
sterling to the cashier and being given Euros in exchange. Here, for 
instance, is Freud’s meditation on the caskets of gold, silver, and lead in 


The Merchant of Venice: 


' Sigmund Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, trans. J. Riviére (1970 
970 
p- 
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If what we were concerned with were a dream, it would occur to us at 
once that the caskets are also women, symbols of what is essential in 
woman, and therefore of a woman herself — like coffers, boxes, cases, 
baskets and so on. If we boldly assume that there are symbolic 
substitutions of the same kind in myths as well, then the casket scene in 
The Merchant of Venice really becomes . . . aman’schoice between three women.” 


We thought the caskets were about moral perception, but ‘really’ (‘if what 
we were concerned with were . . .’and ‘if we boldly assume’ something else 
they are a choice of three women. Freud notices that he is overleaping 
phenomenological barriers in ‘boldly assuming’ that myths operate like 
dreams ~ but he does not apologise for the much bolder assumption that 
plays operate like myths, in spite of working under a thousand culturally 
specific constraints, beginning with words and rhythms and ending with 
actors and theatrical licensing. As so often with psychoanalytic 
interpretations, we are left with a ‘truth’ that operates under such special 
circumstances, and requires us to ignore so many more obvious truths on 
the way, that we can hardly find our way back to the text after we have 
grasped it. 

What kind of work might psychoanalysis still do that criticism cannot? 
One answer might be to explain to us phenomena that are not explicable in 
literary terms. There might be peculiarities in our tradition where, after 


the literariness of literature has had its due and literary-critical analysis its 


full say, there is something left over that calls for a different kind of 


explanation. Whether or not this is plausible can only be made plain by 
illustration, so in this article the reader is offered a sample attempt: what 
might an analytic approach contribute to our reading of late sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century drama ~ and their elaborate villains and 
virtuous heroines, which strike the modern audience as equally peculiar to 
their time? Is the obsession with villainy a vogue that calls for a more than 
literary explanation? 

‘To keep the discussion on familiar ground the discussion will turn on 
three plays with notorious villains, Middleton’s The Changeling (? 1623), and 
Shakespeare’s Othello (1603/4) and Macbeth (21606). But the issue is much 
more widespread, and the villain is of course familiar under many names. 
He is Richard III, the Machiavel, the Malcontent, Barabbas, Bosola, 
Edmund, and Flamineo, and he expresses himself in short-bitten phrases 
of self-conscious bravado: ‘I am determined to prove a villain’; “he’s resolute 
who can no lower sink’; “Now, gods, stand up for bastards!’ What is odd 


about this character and might attract a psychoanalyst’s interest is how 


* *The Theme of the Three Caskets’, in Essential Papers on Literature and 
Psychoanalysis, ed. Emanuel Berman ( New York 1993) p. 26. 
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effortlessly he hooks our best attention by telling us that he is so wicked, 
and how hard he plans to work at sustaining his character. To be a villain to 
the degree he aims at will be an achievement, and involve more murders, 
seductions, and displays of callousness than we thought possible. The word 
‘villain’ is already awash with ambivalence: it does not designate evil as we 
know it in operation (destruction, squalor, long-term consequences), but a 
peculiarly exciting spectacle, a sort of rising to a challenge (you thought he 
could not do that, but he can, he does). The villain seems to be in some 
unspoken contract with the audience. He is offering to be as bad as anyone 
can imagine, and then some; he will blaspheme against all possibility of 
values and limits, and he will keep it up until the forces of order get a grip 
on him in Act V. He will be carried off still blaspheming, leaving the 
audience with the pleasant sense that he is undefeated but controlled. He 
will undermine the whole notion of virtue and justice for an exhilarating 
three hours, without any consequences. 

Literary criticism has come to three main conclusions about this villain: 
that his morals are a Protestant exaggeration of Machiavelli’s, that he 
expresses the cynicism and anxiety of the end of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
beginning of James’s, and that his proper role is in satire rather than 
tragedy.’ But while allowing for the truth of all three propositions, the 
clinical eye might still linger on the primary fact of these villains’ 
interchangeability. What satisfaction did they originally give? Literary 
criticism calls these characters ‘anti-heroes’ to indicate the topsy-turvy 
nature of the admiration involved; but someone trained in analysis might 
note something our vocabulary as critics takes less account of: that villainy 
of this sort is an immense effort of defiance, in which the real ‘enemy’ is not, 
as stated, the world’s injustice, but something more impalpable and deeper- 
seated: the amount of information about the world that is not being taken 
account of. The rigidity and obsessiveness of the villain’s attitude give him 
away. He cannot fall short of blaspheming everything; he cannot relax and 
enjoy his own nature, he must ‘prove’ himself a villain, like Richard 
preferably in front of an audience. 

A psychodynamic interpretation would suggest that the audience and 
the villain are in a mutually supportive arrangement, in spite of 
appearances.’ Just as literary criticism has noted, the most sensational 
dramas are set in Spain or Italy, countries a Protestant Englishman knew 


’ For a summary of the foregoing account see Gamini Salgado, Three Jacobean 
Tragedies (Harmondsworth 1970), introduction (pp. 17-21). 

* For the clinical content of the following discussion I am much indebted to 
psychiatrists in the West Berkshire NHS Trust and at Rampton Hospital, 
Nottinghamshire. This article grows out of a lecture I was invited to give at the 
latter on “The Drama of Crime’. 
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to be lost in darkness without a guide and about which he harboured the 
worst suspicions. Italy, after all, was the home of Machiavelli, and popery 
was synonymous with poisoning, corruption, incest, superstition, and all 
loathsome practices which could not take place in England — but which it 
was a pleasurable duty to deplore at length. By the same token, the villains 
are inevitably hunchbacks, bastards, Catholics, or Jews: anyone the 
contemporary Londoner need not identify with. But beyond these familiar 
observations, an analyst might conclude that the energy that keeps this 
kind of drama going is the gratifying shock it is giving to the Jacobean 
audience’s moral values. If their response were laughter or indifference 

a ‘don't be so silly’ rather than an exhilarating, ‘oh, no! — then the 
excitement would evaporate from the situation and the fantasy be revealed 
for what it is. It is because the underlying gratification is so deep that these 
plays can survive on plots of treadmill monotony. And it is because they are 
so awash with ambivalence that they are so packed with ironic reversals (an 
assiduous critic finds twenty-two of these in The Revenger’s Tragedy), which 
leave the moral issues terminally unclarified. 

The technical term for this undisclosed arrangement is ‘projection: the 
self-protective impulse that imputes to others the feelings one cannot bear 
to acknowl dge in oneself. Because this is such a common de fence, analysts 
are perpetually alert to what their clients say about other people, noting 
the way that what they allege about others and what they attribute to 
themselves somehow fits together. It is axiomatic that neither allegation is 
true: someone who wants to engross all the bad feelings in a relationship 
and leave the other party blameless is just as far off the mark as someone 
who wants to engross all the virtue and heap the blame on another. What is 
symptomatic is the greediness, the insistence, with which they do it 
which is the other face of the anxiety that pushes away what the person 
cannot tolerate inside themselves. And the beginning of improvement is 
the gradual relaxation that allows back in some of the negated emotion and 
brings the client towards something more lifelike, a tolerance of impurity, 
of good and bad things mixed together — which is what we call the normal 
state of being human. 

The contribution this might make to a literary-critical analysis is that it 
makes the extremism of Jacobean drama ~ its displays of the blackest evil, 
with rare glimpses of the purest virtue ~ into its problem, instead of the 
grounds of its fascination. And the problem is not so much moral as 
pragmatic: if the client (or play) does not own some of his emotions, but 
lodges them elsewhere, he cannot co-ordinate them with the emotions he 
does acknowledge. He is reducing his own emotional range while 


concentrating the energy he needs for his own self-awareness on deploring 


bad qualities in others; he is less alive than he could be, and his estimate of 
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the outside world is less realistic. The client is caught up in a morbid world 
of his own making, and cannot get better until he takes back inside himself 
the emotions that will make him ‘lifelike’ — a mixture of good and bad. 
And the wooden, hyper-dramatic stagecraft of Jacobean drama might 
similarly be viewed as the product of an intelligence without access to a full 
range of emotion, where the play does not tell enough truth — mixed, 
variable, flexible truth — to sustain itselfin the world outside. Extreme evil 
reveals itself as a posture of extreme stress, where the self (or play) is 
defending itself against any leakage from the external complexity of the 
world as it is. And equally stressful is the posture of extreme virtue, which is 
the only alternative such polarised thinking allows. 

If we add projection to our critical vocabulary, the term might help us 
get over dismissing verisimilitude in drama as a naive requirement. 
“Truthfulness to life’ would imply a number of valuable things: among 
them, the amount of information about the real world that has been 
allowed to percolate through the retaining walls of the form, and also the 
author’s state of mind in holding together the maximum variety of 
tolerable emotions for his audience to share. By way of experiment, we 
might consider 7 he Changeling, Othello, and Macbeth as forming a rising scale 
of verisimilitude, in which the emotional freedom of the treatment of the 
characters increases as the recourse to projection falls away. If the following 
demonstration elicits something literary-critical judgement has not fully 
accounted for — in particular the extraordinary greatness of Macbeth 
among contemporary representations of evil — then perhaps it will be 
easier to grant that analytical thinking can perform a genuinely critical 
function. 

Middleton’s The Changeling is set, not surprisingly, in Spain, and the 
opening of the play is unpromising, if verisimilitude is what we are looking 
for: we meet a standard male hero who has fallen in love at first sight with a 
standard rich, beautiful, and virtuous heroine, and she is equally attracted 
to him. There is an interesting difficulty, however; Beatrice has been 
engaged to be married to someone else a few days earlier, and she sees no 
way to rid herself of this obstacle save by employing a thug to do away with 
her inconvenient fiancé. Beauties who turn vicious are no novelty in these 
plays, but what is unusual is Middleton’s willingness to pause and show 
this, not as a white~black switch from virtue to infamy, but as a 
psychological process with distinct stages. He shows her quite failing to 
internalise her crime at first, and feeling just as virtuous as she ever was 
provided that she can sweep the horror clean away from her by blaming her 
agent and getting him to flee. Where the play warms to its theme is in 
showing that the murder was not a business arrangement, as she felt it was, 


but involved the real death of a human being: the fiancé’s severed finger is 
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produced in evidence, to Beatrice’s dismay. Nor was the thug the stock 
convenience she took him to be. He too was human, and had his own 
motive for helping the heroine, whom he passionately loves; murder was 
his version of courtly ‘service’ and he expects a reward in the flesh. At this 
point we understand the pun in his Spanish name, De Flores, the 
deflowerer. Beatrice takes this assault on her honour as far wickeder than 
the actual murder, and reminds him with icy contempt of the difference in 
their station in life. But De Flores sardonically says that the crime has made 
them equal; she is no longer defined by her birth but by ‘what the act has 
made [her]’ — in an unforgettable phrase, she is ‘the deed’s creature’. She 
finds she cannot avoid becoming his lover, and what is unusually bold in 
Middleton's conception is that she ends up more attached to him than to 
her legal husband — before the play ends in the usual confusion of fires, 
daggers, confessions, and corpses. 

Middleton’s achievement here is to introduce a sense of psychological 
process into a drama which normally moves between polar extremes. The 
virtuous husband is stuck in the old mould, but Beatrice as a moral 
‘changeling’ raises an interesting question about virtue. She has been 
trained to put so high an opinion on herself, and particularly her chastity, 
that she cannot conceive herself nof to be virtuous; and it is not until she has 
committed an appalling crime that she begins to breathe a moral 
atmosphere at all. It turns out that what she had was ignorance, not virtue; 
and when she finally gains knowledge, it is the anti-hero that it binds her to, 
not her virtuous husband (she now finds his intelligence and nobility have 
become her ‘plague’ ). Middleton thus opens up a question about the 
content of virtue that most Jacobean drama keeps firmly shut: can there be 
true virtue where there is only innocence? And he mends a rift in the 
handling of horror on the stage by ( omplic ating the connection between 
action and character: where other plays show evil people doing evil things, 
he shows a character who does not recognise her own evil deed slowly 
discovering that action is intrinsically formative. She is ‘the deed’s 
creature’, the thing her deed has made her. 

lhe liveliest innovation of all, however, is that he indicates a peculiar 
bond between Beatrice and the anti-hero, De Flores, from the very first. 
Initially it takes the form of her extreme revulsion from him (he is 
pockmarked and ugly) and his obsession with her — so that when he 
officiously picks up her glove she flings down the other one, rather than 
accept it. (He says, with Freudian clarity,“I know | She had rather wear my 
pelt tanned in a pair | Of dancing pumps, than I should thrust my fingers 
Into her sockets here. ) But this frantic aversion modulates into something 


calmer when Beatrice realises that such a dreadful person is tailor-made to 


perform the dreadful deed she has in mind. And after she has become his 
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lover and been indebted to him for more crimes, her horror has become a 
kind of gratitude: ‘How heartily he serves me!’ His face is loathsome, ‘but 
look upon his care, who would not love him? | The east is not more 
beauteous than his service’ Middleton is taking us into a suggestive grey 
area, where the first real security the heroine knows is with a villain who has 
no illusions about her, and whose ugliness seems to be a guarantee for his 
realism and effectiveness in the world. We are given a glimpse of what the 
compelling fascination of villainy might really be: not just its 
outrageousness, but its relation to the real, which offers a security that 
virtue by itself cannot. The psychological perceptiveness of this helps us 
reconsider the meaning of Beatrice’s shuddering aversion to De Flores in 
the beginning. She had an intuition that he was intensely significant to her, 
though her virgin pride rejected the least possibility of contact; and the play 
shows that, yes, they do belong together — ona plane where the virtuous 
husband could never find them, where real things are given real names. 

The vitality of this conception is such a contrast with the rigid puppetry 
of other plays that it seems grudging to add that the moral complexity of 
the play is lost in the conclusion: everyone interesting and evil dies, 
everyone uninteresting and virtuous lives. Perhaps it is symptomatic of 
Middleton’s state of mind that the only version of security he can imagine is 
security at the very bottom of the pit, and the ‘real things’ to which he gives 
‘real names’ are murder, lust, and arson. Realism, that is, is still being 
associated with extreme transgressions. To return to the clinical account of 
villainy, if its real ‘enemy’ is the complexity of the world it is labouring to 
exclude, then Middleton is not letting very much of that complexity inside 
his play; though he does acknowledge a mechanism familiar to analysis, 
the intense attraction of apparent opposites. Beatrice and De Flores sense 
that they belong together, and they are right. 

Othello, of course, is built on a parallel theme, the attraction between very 
different people who seem to make a perfect fit. It pursues its enquiry much 
farther than The Changeling — though it may not be irrelevant to notice that 
it stays within the same ‘psychological’ geography, being set in Venice and 
Cyprus. The first pair is Othello and Desdemona, who seem to have come 
together happily in defiance of colour, age, and experience — and the 
other, more disturbing, pair is Othello and Iago, who fit together in 
apparent defiance of their status and natures. But from the analytic 
standpoint, in each case we are being given a painfully split version of 
something that might more naturally be read as a whole. ‘Virtue’ and 
‘villainy’ are still emphatically pure quantities in Shakespeare's 
representation. 

With Desdemona and Othello, for example, although we start off with a 
glimpse of marital happiness and sanity ~ Desdemona defying her father 
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for her new husband, and reminding him that her mother must once have 
done the same ~ we rapidly move into an area where Desdemona is 
confined to the formulaic role of virtuous womanhood. She is shown as so 
pure that she cannot conceive of the impurity Othello accuses her of, and 
so obedient that she goes to bed to be murdered. She spends the last two 
acts of the play in a daze, too physically and emotionally bruised to evade 
any part of the violence raining down on her; and with her last breath she 
tries to save her loved Othello from punishment. It was not he who stifled 
her, she says — she did it herself. Shakespeare lavishes such plangent 
poetry, such spiritual delicacy, on this portrait, that it is very difficult to 
notice how such an unqualified display of virtue might be seen as 
provocative, from the analytical point of view — because it leaves the other 
partner in the relationship to carry everything else, the messy, unspiritual, 
gross, and violent elements of sexuality, as Othello in fact does. Another 
way of putting it would be that Desdemona springs from a protected place 
in Shakespeare’s imagination, a place from which more basic, unrefined 
knowledge about women is excluded (the kind of knowledge he put into his 
heroines in the comedies, women with wit, resilience, and bodies). 
Shakespeare’s reverence for Desdemona’s kind of spirituality means he 
cannot bear to open the question of whether there can be true virtue where 
there is only innocence. He reiterates that she was simply too pure to 
understand what Othello was accusing her of, and that this is her glory; 
and the bewildering result, that she actually dies of being so virtuous, is not 
given the kind of probing it cries out for. 

There is such realism by contrast in the portrait of Othello’s jealousy that 
it is tempting not to nouce that it fits painfully neatly with Desdemona’s 
purity. Othello has fits, he strikes out violently, he spits obscenities; in what 
sense could such a portrait be falling short of total realism ? But it is part of 
the pathology the analytic eye would trace, that it creates a mood in which 
moral ugliness and realism are felt as the same thing. They are mutually 
defining: the one acts as guarantee for the other. Where the complexity of 
reality is the underlying enemy, however, there is actually a kind of security 
in squalor. When Beatrice and De Flores couple together at the bottom of 
the pit, they know at least that they can sink no further (and can give up the 
struggle for virtue entirely, though it still continues in the world above 
them). If we are to resist this pathology ourselves, we need to notice that 
Othello’s collapse into bestial cruelty is oddly satisfying, and that 
Shakespeare pursues it without intermission. Othello begins as a character 
who initially co-ordinates beautifully the claims of personal feeling and 
public duty, the willingness to love and the tried ability to stand alone. This 
marriage is where he ‘has garnered up his heart of his own free will, and 
Desdemona sums up the meaning of his life and values. But everyone feels 
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how briefly this poise endures — how quickly it is poisoned by Iago’s 
insinuations. In a telling phrase, Othello has been said to suffer from‘moral 
vertigo". and what makes his head swim is something like the tension we 
began by noting as inherent both in extreme virtue and vice — the 
requirement that they be one hundred per cent pure. If Desdemona can be 
shown to be anything less than an angel, she is not a spotted angel but an 
utter devil in Othello’s eyes. Iago only has to show him the handkerchief 
Desdemona dropped, and a small piece of linen becomes the meeting place 
of all the obsessions that compel his imagination, precisely because he does 
not want to acknowledge them. From knowing that Desdemona has loved 
him in the flesh, he leaps to the understanding that she could therefore love 
Cassio, and has doubtless slept promiscuously with the ‘general camp, | 
Pioneers and all’. 

Psychoanalysis is very familiar with this interplay of extreme idealism 
and frantic denigration, and the way that Othello’s initial pretence of 
calmly asking for proof (‘I'll see before I doubt’, he says, ‘when I doubt, 
prove’) is only a cover for the irrational impulse that gets him immediately 
in its grip. He had security in knowing that Desdemona was an angel, and 
now his only refuge will be the security of knowing her a devil. His violence 
is really a side-effect of that frenzied search for security, and he beats, 
torments, and stifles her because he cannot be absolutely sure — she still 
seems so very like the Desdemona he once loved. In all this, Shakespeare’s 
representation of marital cruelty is thrillingly accurate, down to the 
interludes of self-pity and lascivious sadism which accompany Othello’s 
most dreadful actions. No one in drama has ever shown more precisely how 
the conviction that another person is beyond moral bounds sets the agent 
himself beyond moral bounds, and the belief that a woman is a beast makes 
a beast of the man instead. 

What is missing in this terrifying dance of death, however, is a sense of 
alternatives — any search for a way to release the intense pressure on the 
moral dykes, and enable more information to percolate in from outside. 
From the analytic perspective, the ‘demon’ of destructiveness in the 
situation is nothing to do with Desdemona or Othello’s actual behaviour, 
but comes from the un-negotiable tension they are caught in, between utter 
goodness and utter badness. As Shakespeare shows, this is what wrecks 
them both; but it is not clear that he sees the tension itself as the problem. To 
Othello’s suspicion that she was not an angel, Shakespeare only answers 
that she was, she really was — and the pressure on the dykes remains. 


> See G. F. Parker’s article,‘ Foul Disproportion: Rymer on Othello’, CQ.17/1 (1988 
pp. 17-27. Rymer’s attack on the play’s extremism, described in the article, might be 
viewed as a protest against what I am calling projection. 
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If it is true that virtue in this play has a dangerous purity, it is not so 
surprising that its villainy is of a very pure type too. Where does Iago get 
such unremitting wickedness? He actually tells us that he has three 
motives — his lack of promotion, his love of Desdemona, and his suspicion 
that Othello has seduced his wife Emilia — but this is at least one motive 
too many, and none of them is sustained in the plot. Since Coleridge, 
criticism has preferred to say that Iago has a‘motiveless malignity”. He is a 
villain from the same drawer as Richard III, a kind of actor—director who 


manages the play from the inside with supreme confidence, until his 


downfall at the very last moment. We know the tokens of this kind of 


character by now: that he never does anything less than totally evil (the 
effort of villainy must not lapse for a moment), that he is carried off in a 
state of ongoing defiance (Iago refuses to explain himself by a word), and 
that his badness and cleverness are more or less the same thing. The ‘fit’ 
between his character and Othello’s is that the one is so virtuous he cannot 
imagine lago’s destructiveness, and the other is so malignant he cannot 
tolerate Othello’s virtue. Fortunately, from Iago’s point of view, virtue 
cannot protect itself.“ The Moor is of a free and honest nature’, as he tells us 
in his first gloating soliloquy, ‘and will as tenderly be led by th’ nose | As 
asses are. The play goes on to show how entirely right he is. 

This interplay between malice and virtue in the Othello~—Iago 
relationship is so dazzlingly rendered, and the onward march to 
catastrophe so credible, that it takes an effort to stand back for a moment 
and ask the rational question: why cannot virtue defend itself? And the 


answer would seem to be much the same as in Desdemona’s case: that is, if 


Othello could imagine the villainy of lago, he would be less than perfectly 
virtuous himself. Even to know about evil is too contaminating, for the 
kind of goodness Shakespeare is dramatising; and so Othello reiterates that 
lago is an ‘honest creature’, a‘fellow of exceeding honesty’, all the time that 
he is being led by the nose, with a pathos that comes dangerously close to 
farce. The old confusion about innocence and ignorance still seems to 


bedevil this plot, in spite of its powerful verisimilitude. Iago’s mind can go 


everywhere, and this is part of what makes him dangerous (but a kind of 


relief for the audience, because of his realism). Othello’s mind can only 
travel to the edge of the dyke — or over. The difference is clearly shown in 
the way Iago poisons his trust. Othello asks to be told the dreadful truth, to 
end his insecurity: ‘give thy worst of thoughts | The worst of words’. lago 
cleverly pretends to hesitate, because his suspicions might be ‘vile and false’. 
He says, with wonderful truth, that the cleanest mind has unclean thoughts 
wandering at large in it: ‘AAs where’s that palace whereinto foul things | 
Sometimes intrude not?’ ‘Who has a breast so pure’ that no ‘uncleanly 
apprehensions’ lurk in it uninvited? It is a psychological insight that takes 
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us to the heart of the play’s problem: that wherever there is a ‘palace’ of 
idealism ‘foul thoughts’ will enter unbidden. But it is only Iago, the villain, 
who has the mental flexibility to understand where the problem begins 
even as he exploits the fact for his own ends. 

The point to which this account is tending is that, in both The Changeling 
and Othello, the sight of evil overwhelming good is not just terrible, it is 
exciting too. The plays have not entirely shaken off the habit of exploiting 
the audience’s ambivalence: somehow the villain remains their spokesman, 
under cover of his complete unacceptability. He knows a fact too taboo to 
be spoken, that perfection is not human, and innocence is lack of 
knowledge and therefore a weakness. And he is effective, unlike the ‘good’ 
characters: active, two steps ahead of everyone else, and unwavering in his 
purpose. It is noteworthy that Shakespeare does not humiliate lago when 
he is finally unmasked, though Othello, by contrast, drinks the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs. When Othello asks why his friend should thus 
have ‘ensnared [his] soul and body’, lago answers with impenetrable 
disdain: ‘Demand me nothing; what you know, you know: | From this time 
forth I never will speak word, This is villainy, but it is heroic villainy — and 
it leaves nobody knowing anything much more than they started with. This 
is perhaps the essence of the problem, both from the literary-critical and 
the psychoanalytical point of view: that when virtue and villainy are 
dramatised in extravagantly pure terms, we are trapped into a feeling of 
helpless bafllement. Jacobean audiences seem to have loved this feeling of 
suffocation, of exhausted immobility, which is what they probably meant 
when they called a play a ‘tragedy’. But if we stand back from this 
phenomenon and take a clinical view of its appeal, we are bound to notice 
that helplessness and bafflement are pleasures of a kind — because they 
legitimate giving up the effort to understand. They offer us the same 
security as the bottom of the pit, by shackling us to despair. 

It is a truism in the practice of analysis that an experience may be 
frightening and repulsive, and yet desirable at the same time. It is precisely 


to get free of this paradox that many people request analytical help: and 


clients who seek out disastrous situations again and again, and are quite 


capable of discussing them verbally, nonetheless turn out to have a 
resistance to better options with as many layers as an onion. In the long run 
it often emerges that the disasters are not the worst thing, in spite of 
appearances, but a mask for something else that might be worse — the risk 
of change. The literary analogy for this phenomenon would be that the 
treadmill quality of Jacobean tragedy, and its apparent obsession with evil, 
is actually a form of security. Frightening as these plays are, they are not as 
frightening as they might be, because the terms they are posed in are not as 
authentic as they look. 
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If the argument thus far seems unhelpfully negative, it is only to prepare 
the way for something better: to uncover the grounds on which it might be 
possible to say what makes Macbeth so different. That it does stand apart 
from contemporary representations of evil, almost every critic agrees. But 
perhaps only an approach via less authentic horrors makes it possible to 
show how rare is its ability to break out of an unresolved ambivalence about 
evil, and put a stop to the underground attractiveness of the villain. 
Macbeth is an extraordinary achievement. But what exactly is it that 
Shakespeare does here that he has not done before ? 

There could be many answers, more or less central to the way the play is 
framed. For instance, it is not quite absurd to comment that it is set in 
Scotland: in terms of psychological geography, Shakespeare has 
abandoned the world of ‘foreign’ passions, and counter-Reformation 
extremes, for England’s own hinterland. Admittedly, it is Scotland in the 
eleventh century, a world of feudal disorder and witches, but it is the right 
place from which to pose real questions — about the underpinnings of civic 
order, and human sanity at home. Another thing we might notice is that 
the play’s representatives of good and evil are not paired off in the way we 
are familiar with. Macbeth might have been expected to have a virtuous 
wife, for contrast; but his wife is initially more evil than he is. Nor do they 
fall to the bottom of the pit together, like Beatrice and De Flores: Lady 
Macbeth gets less destructive as he gets more so, and he finally treats her as 
an irrelevance. It is true that there is unspotted virtue in the play, in the 
profoundly good king, Duncan, whom we are invited to contrast with 
Macbeth; but Duncan’s role ends in Act I, and for the rest of the play 
Macbeth is more or less our sole concern. These are structural 
observations, but they are related to a simpler way of putting what is so 
different about this conception: Macbeth is seen as the source of his own 
actions, and the place where the meaning and motive for them must be 
found, if anywhere. This play accepts that Macbeth began as good, and 
ends as evil, and the process must be taken very slowly and in the utmost 
psychological detail if we are to understand it at all. But if we do 
understand it, we will understand something Jacobean drama has never 
asked us to know before: that Macbeth is not a villain but a person, and that 
we could have trodden his path ourselves. 


With Macbeth, then, we are no longer talking about projection but its 


opposite, integration. Shakespeare takes the immense step in this play of 


locating himself in his ‘bad’ character and inviting us, the audience, to find 
ourselves in him too. He admits into his definition of humanity the 
alarming characteristics of the villain — his cleverness, his coldness, his 


alienated energy — and puts an end to the moral apartheid by which good 


characters were too innocent to live long, and bad characters were too bad 
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to be human. He is, so to speak, dismantling the dykes and letting the 
pressure of moral idealism disperse, because he is truly asking the question 
that lesser tragedies only pretend to ask: what is evil in human nature, and 
where does it come from? 

‘To give his answer the widest possible application, Shakespeare begins 
from the proposition that Macbeth was perfectly sane, and if he goes mad, 
it is from specific choices he made. He is not a bastard, a hunchback, or a 
born outsider — he is strong, clever, and determined, with a nature that 
would suit the throne, if he did not climb on to it the wrong way. And for the 
sake of the drama Shakespeare gets Macbeth to tell us at each key moment 
what he is thinking. What Shakespeare wants is that we should stay in 
touch with this mounting evil much longer than normal, not putting up our 
moral defences against it and feeling it as someone else’s problem, but 
experiencing it from the inside. Only in this way can he get round the 
danger that evil is horribly fascinating and show it in its true colours, as 
profoundly dreary. 

It is a necessary part of this approach that we initially see Macbeth as a 
hero who has played a major part in winning a battle for his king, Duncan. 
He is strong, masterful, successful, while Duncan is old, weak, and 
grateful. The code of honour they both obey says that Duncan is greater 
than Macbeth, even in his old age: but there is a natural imbalance plain 
for all to see. And at this point, the three witches intercept Macbeth on the 
heath to plant a disastrous prophecy in his mind: he will be king 
‘hereafter’. With bottomiess malice they suppress the addition that would 
have made the prophecy intelligible — “because you are going to cheat’. 
They leave him to take in the greatness that is coming his way, and the fact 
that only a weak old man stands between him and destiny. His hair bristles 
and his heart immediately begins to‘knock at [his] ribs’. He is oppressed by 
‘horrible imaginings’ even while his conscious mind tells him the obvious 
truth, that if ‘chance’ is going to make him king,‘chance may crown me | 
Without my stir. His imagination takes over and ‘shakes so [his] single state 
of mar’ that he ceases to worry about Duncan ~— his king and kinsman 
and becomes concerned with his own disorderly feelings instead. He finds 
himself struggling against the terror and excitement and dread and 
ambition, as if they were the problem. 

This sliding focus is the first of a series of psychological perceptions 
about exactly how a man becomes evil. The process begins here, with the 
loss of Macbeth’s sense of Duncan as a real person. The old king, whose 
generous, gentle actuality is vividly given in his speeches, is beginning to 
dwindle into an obstacle — an obstacle attended with desperately 


absorbing emotions. To preserve our imaginative identification with 


Macbeth longer, however, Shakespeare contrasts him with his wife, who 
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fears he is too good for the deed that needs doing ‘too full oth’ milk of 


human kindness’, as she puts it. In their exchanges she is much the bloodier, 
with a much simpler sense of how the throne will be taken and held: it is 
simply a matter of smearing blood on the king’s sleeping guards and stifling 
discussion. She is all excitement, callousness, and hyperactivity; Macbeth 
is the one who knows the true enormity of what they are planning against 
his sleeping king and guest, and who draws a line between what is human 
and what is bestial.‘I dare do all that may become a man; | Who dares do 
more, is none’, he says. This goads Lady Macbeth to humiliate him as a 
man: she, a woman, would sooner have dashed her nursing child’s brains 
out than have fallen short of greatness as he is doing — and thus she helps 
him slide off the truth of the situation on to false issues, and to see the main 
problem as arming himself against the weakness of sympathy. 

Manliness thus becomes hardness in Macbeth’s definition, and it is part 
of the psychological clarity of this play that we are immediately shown the 


consequences of blocking that flow of ‘the milk of human kindness’, in the 


hallucinated dagger that ushers him to the murder. Macbeth’s control of 


his mental processes is contrasted with the wild uncontrol of his 
imagination, and though he knows ‘there’s no such thing’ as the dagger in 
front of him, he can also see it turning red with blood as he looks. He then 
speaks a kind of commentary on his journey towards the bedroom which is 
in the most hackneyed mode of villainy, telling the earth not to hear his 
steps or the stones ‘prate of [his] whereabout[s]’ — but now we hear this 
villainous self-dramatisation as the true consequence of cauterising his 
power of empathy. Such inauthentic staginess is not the exciting wickedness 
of an lago any more, but the note of willed insensibility, which worsens as 
the play goes until we almost feel we are listening to a speaking stone. Yet to 
preserve our identification with Macbeth in the teeth of this, Shakespeare 
makes him come out of the bedroom white-faced, saying ‘I have done the 
deed’, and in terrified disarray. He has heard a voice crying ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murther Sleep’ — and thus Shakespeare sidesteps the clichés 
of guilt for something more profound, Macbeth’s own knowledge that he 
has been cast out of the company of humanity. Or rather, he has cast 
himself out, so that “Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, | The 
death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, | Balm of hurt minds’ is a 
privilege to which he will never again have access. He must live without 
‘balm’ or ‘bath’ or respite of any kind — because, having murdered a 
sleeping man, he has murdered his own safety too. 

From here to the end of the play, Macbeth’s insecurity is his torment. His 
mind is ‘full of scorpions’; ‘to be thus is nothing, but to be safely thus’, he 
says, the very moment the crown is on his head. So begins a weary sequence 


of murders of friends, rivals, whisperers, and doubters. No sooner have 


= 
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these been bloodily dispatched than their children spring up, to force him 
to more outrages, with no prospect of a conclusion: as he says, only half- 
way through the play,“I am in blood | Stepp in so far, that, should I wade 
no more, | Returning were as tedious as go oer. This has the authentic note 
of dreariness that Jacobean evil never quite hits. And at the same time, it is 
psychologically precise to Macbeth’s character, in the way it mixes self-pity 
with a determination to plod on from crime to crime. If it is true that he is 
so far across the river of blood that going back would be as difficult as 
struggling.forward, still, going back is a possibility. But he is only 
considering it rhetorically, we know; he really feels he has no alternative, 
hence the absurd pity he feels for himself; and it is this dogged persistence 
in destruction which brings us so close to understanding the question: what 
is evil? For Macbeth’s career could be said to exemplify the diagnosis we 
began with, that evil is the struggle to keep out of consciousness the truth 
about the mixed nature of reality. He is working to make himself a creature 
of utter blackness in a world as black as himself. And this determination 
shackles him to destructiveness, because everything that moves threatens 
to restore the complexity that he fears. Whatever is less than black tells him, 
by comparison, what he is. 

The fundamental sacrifice this struggle involves is of relationships. 
Relationships are mutual, and involve comparison, with its dangerous 
potential for self-awareness. After the murder therefore, he wants no 
friends, allies, or even willing servants: he rules by terror, and even Lady 
Macbeth ceases to be important to him. Her suffering is not unlike his own, 
as she walks in her sleep and washes her bloody hands in despair, but that is 
all the more reason for paying her only token attention. Macbeth is not 
even in relation with himself, because to know, really know, what he is 
doing would be to know too much. As he says outside Duncan’s bedroom, 
“To know my deed, ‘twere best not know myself’. And so he achieves the 
perfect self-alienation he expresses at the end of the play, when the world 
has collapsed into a drama without a plot, and time has become a treadmill 
leading precisely nowhere: 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
‘To the last syllable of recorded time; 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 


The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
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‘Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing. 


There could be no more vivid evocation of meaninglessness than this 
sequence of images, in which everything that gives human life its 
significance breaks down. Time collapses into the tick-tock of minutes and 
days, life leads only to ‘dusty death’, and the drama of existence is the 
ranting of an idiot ‘signifying nothing’. But this meaninglessness is what 
Macbeth ardently wanted, and what his murder of Duncan has created: a 
world without meaningful connection, in which life is no more important 
than death, and idiocy and heroism have nothing to say to one another. His 
punishment is merely the taste of dust and ashes, but that is enough, 
because he had no idea they would taste the way they do. And thus the end 
of this play avoids the usual confusion of crimes and corpses, but closes with 
the profounder truth, that Macduff’s killing of Macbeth in person is 
hardly significant beside what he has killed in himself. 

If this account of the superiority of Shakespeare’s portrait of evil in 
Macbeth makes interesting new sense, perhaps it will be allowed that some 
of the vocabulary of psychoanalysis can usefully be added to that of literary 
criticism. Psychoanalysis is not well adapted to discussing the language of 
drama or its form — but it does show itself alive to the difference between 
what is emotionally exciting in a spectacle and what is sustainingly true, in 
a way that literary criticism in our time is increasingly unwilling to risk. 
Indeed, in its very ignorance of the cultural and historical context of 
literature, and its associated presumption that sanity is sanity in any 
period, it may return us to something like a Johnsonian position of 
common sense. Psychoanalysis too assumes that ‘the mind can only repose 


on the stability of truth’, and might well say with Johnson, 


This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his drama is the 
mirror of life; that he who has mazed his imagination, in following the 
phantoms which other writers raise up before him, may here be cured 
of his delirious ecstasies, by reading human sentiment in human 
language; by scenes from which a hermit may estimate the 
transactions of the world, and a confessor predict the progress of the 
passions. (Preface to Shakespeare 


The Jacobean villain is just such a*phantom’ who‘mazes’ the imagination 
by being so thrillingly bad. Macbeth’s passions are ‘human sentiments in 
human language’ which leave us emptied of ambivalent fascination. He 
tells us what the consequences of evil are, and we believe him. 


If we hold on to the concept of projection we can also frame another kind 


of answer to the question criticism usually answers in political or 
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ideological terms, as to why the drama is suddenly so full of unmitigated 
evil and exaggerated villainy. Machiavelli seems to be the scapegoat for a 
widespread anxiety, which it is easier for the audience to locate in 
Italianate anti-heroes than in themselves. The ‘crime’ of which no one in 
the Jacobean audience wants to be found guilty is realistic thinking: hence 
the paradoxical arrangement even in a play as profound as Othello, by 
which only the villain is shown as intelligent and speaking the deflated 
truth, while virtuous characters do not acknowledge the most obvious 
realities, and are martyred by the consequences. Christian idealism no 
longer prevails — but it feels ‘wicked’ to say so; and it is easier to replay the 
old antagonism between perfect vice and perfect virtue than to find a new 
way of framing the dilemma. 

One very striking result of Shakespeare’s achievement in Macbeth, 
however, is worth noting at our conclusion: when the artist is willing to 
tolerate mixed effects, the ‘good and bad things mixed together’ that we 
called ‘the normal state of being human’, the first beneficiaries are his 
female characters, who carry most of the burden of idealisation elsewhere. 
Lady Macbeth is an astonishing creation from this point of view, in her 
ability to share in a great crime and take the consequences, just as a man 
would do. And so is that extraordinary picture of Lady Macduff, given ina 
single scene, of a loving wife who is about to be Macbeth’s victim, along 
with all her children. Shakespeare dares to show her as angry that her 
husband has abandoned her (‘His flight was madness . . . He loves us not: | 
He wants the natural touch’), and as bandying jokes with her clever son 
about remarrying, at the moment at which they are surprised in their 
castle. If we ask why it is worth renouncing idealism, it is surely for the 
flexibility and realism of a portrait like this — in which Shakespeare can 
truthfully portray the mixture of love, rage, and fear that makes Lady 
Macduff call her husband a ‘traitor’, while proudly defying the 
slaughterers’ demand ‘Where is your husband ?’ with‘I hope, in no place so 
unsanctified, | Where such as thou may’st find him? 


Felicity Rosslyn 


The Red Shift 
‘Trekking J. H. Prynne’s Red D Gypsum 


Introduction 


PHIS ARTICLE AROSE out of curiosity. | came across Red D Gypsum, Prynne’s 
most recent work, in 1998. I read it and I enjoyed it. But, as ever with 
Prynne’s poetry, | was not quite sure why I enjoyed it, nor was I sure 
exactly what I was enjoying. There was much in the poem that I did not 
grasp after my initial readings, much, indeed, that seemed bafflingly 
opaque. Thus this article began life as an enquiry into my hazy affective 
response to Red D Gypsum; 1 wanted to look honestly and rigorously at the 
experience of comprehending one of Prynne’s poems. This process of 
reading, enjoying, and wanting to question that enjoyment is an experience 
familiar, in different modulations, to a great many readers of Prynne’s 
poetry, according to their familiarity with the work. This is the quality 
which lifts these difficult texts out of mere coterie academicism and lends 
them a wider human interest and relevance. Though I expand this point in 
the course of the article, | want to emphasise it now, given the publication 
in April 1999 of Poems, the first Prynne anthology since 1982. More and 
more readers now have access to this poetry, and they may be curious as to 
its complex textures. If this article can be of some service to these new 
readers, as well as contributing to the specialised debate around Prynne’s 
work, then it will have been worthwhile. The text of Red D Gypsum 
unfortunately does not appear in the latest Poems, which ends with the 1997 
piece ‘For the Monogram’. Yet Red D Gypsum fits well into this late phase of 
Prynne’s poetry. Like ‘Monogram’ it displays the extreme syntactic 
disruption which has characterised Prynne’s work since the late 1970s. 
There is, though, a suggestion in the most recent texts of a move into a ‘late 
late’ phase. Certainly ‘For the Monogram’ and Red D Gypsum, as well as the 
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current long poem Pearls T hat Were (which often assumes conventional verse 
forms), all seem more lyrically rhythmical than do the harsher disjoints of 
1993’s ‘Not You’ or 1994’s ‘Her Weasels Wild Returning’. The interrogation 
of pastoral themes and the preoccupation with natural cycles and 
processes, characteristic of Prynne’s earlier work, are strongly resurgent in 
these recent productions. However, this is a matter for exploration and 


discussion, a typically Prynnian invocation for further work. 


The Red Shift 


...Accredit late cut dazing 
underside selvage obscure, peltate divided refound as 
for holding both cover traps, their links sub-ferrous 


attracted to wind dow n! 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai per una Selva oscura, 


ché la diritta via era smarrita” 


The image of the dark wood in which Dante’s traveller finds himself lost at 
the beginning of the Jnferno — and to which Prynne alludes in the above 
quotation ~ is a fitting way to begin discussion of Prynne’s latest poem, 
Red D Gyf sum. The wood with its overgrown path represents the ontologic al 
and epistemological tangle which both Dante and the reader of Prynne’s 
poem must negotiate; both must undertake a difficult trek. This essay sends 
a flare into the dark wood of Red D Gypsum, tracing the outline of some of its 
central concerns. 

A problem with much writing on Prynne is that it seems to treat his work 
as literary theory rather than poetry, ignoring the fact that it catches the 
heart as well as the intellect. Alongside the reader’s ruminative 
engagement with a confluence of theoretical discourses there comes what I 
will term the ‘spontaneity’ of the poetry; its immediate affective quality, its 
emotive force. In a rare moment of authorial self-reflection Prynne gives a 
pertinent summary of the demands of his work: “To run out past the front of 
perception and secondary diagnosis, under the lee of the text’s shifting 
corona and induced wave-forms, is for the unguided reader an importantly 
tricky liaison.’ It is this ‘running out past the front of perception and 


J. H. Prynne, Red D Gypsum (Cambridge 1998) pp. 5~19: 6; my emphasis (no 
line numbers). Subsequent page numbers are given in the text. 

Dante Alighieri La Divina Commedia, ed. S. A. Barbi (1887; Florence 1959), 
Inferno, 1. \~3; my emphasis. 
‘A Letter to Allen Fisher, llth September 1985’, Parataxis, 8/9 (1996) pp. 153-8: 
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secondary diagnosis’, this quality of immediate affect, which much Prynne 
criticism occludes by addressing the poetry in purely theoretical terms. 
Red D Gypsum interrelates the notions of ‘spontaneous’ feeling and 
intellectual engagement through time, just as it does ‘inner’ (imaginative, 
abstract) and ‘outer’ (concrete, rational) worlds. ‘To place the affective 
content of the poem as subordinate and secondary (or, conversely, 


dominant and primary)* 


to its varied intellectual potential is to 
misunderstand Prynne’s project. 

The ‘spontaneity’ of the poem cannot easily be pinned down for 
examination. The emotional aspects of writing often confront literary 


criticism with a grey area in which critical language seems to flounder and 


lose its currency. A discussion of the affective content particularly of 


Prynne’s later poetry is even more problematic, given that in it 
conventional ‘sense’ is so rigorously absent. 

Some functional attempt, though, can be made to locate Red D Gypsum’s 
affect. First, it lies in the sheer beauty of the strings of vocables which 
Prynne uses: in the music of the words. Involved with this is the persistent 
undercurrent of play with near-echo and internal rhyme in the poem. 
‘Ghost’ meanings shadow forth, suggesting paths of interpretation, but 
only ever mimicking clarity, never quite supplying it. The poem’s affect is 
also produced partly by its continually shifting syntax — the unclear 
delineation of parts of speech — rhythm, and diction. At the same time, 
apparently conventional sentence structures, with clauses, qualifications, 


and parentheses, approximate a familiar, authoritative tone. In terms of 


punctuation, the poem ‘buys into’ the rhetorical conventions of everyday, 
persuasive speech, calling upon the reader to agree to its terms and 
conditions. Yet the disarmingly unfamiliar lexicon makes our consent 
difficult to give. All this generates within the reader an excitement, in turns 
frustrating and liberating, but persistently engaging. 

This article is divided into three sections — the theme of the difficult 
trek continuing through each — anda conclusion. The first section looks at 
how the reader is initiated into the tangle of Red D Gypsum. The second 
analyses the operations of the poetry in greater detail, and the third 


As, say, Hazlitt does in 1818, proposing a‘general notion’ of poetry: ‘that it is the 
natural impression of any object or event, by its vividness exciting an involuntary 
movement of imagination and passion, and producing, by sympathy, a certain 


modulation of the voice, or sounds, expressing it’. Although there are elements of 


this definition which are partly applicable to Prynne’s poetic project, it is his 
exploration of the relationship between the ‘involuntary’ (imagination, passion 
and the ‘voluntary’ (intellect, rationalism) which defines his purpose in Red D 
Gypsum. William Hazlitt,*Lectures on the English Poets’, in Complete Works, ed. P. P. 
Howe (London: Dent) v. 1, quoted by Prynne in ‘English Poetry and Emphatical 
Language’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 74 (1988) pp. 135-69: 135. 
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addresses the ways in which the poem registers the (ontological and 


political) pre »blems of its own projec : 


‘Address Report Under Foot’: Beginning the Trek 


By offering a reading of the first of Red D Gypsum’s thirty eight-line stanzas 
which focuses primarily on changes in rhythm and diction, pace and 
‘mood’, I seek to give an indication of the way in which the reader is drawn 
into the emotional terrain of the poem. These shifts are partly constitutive 
of the poem’s ‘spontaneity. It is also in the first line of the poem that the éreh 
is introduced. The trope of trekking works well as an analogy for the 


difficult journey which Red D Gypsum demands of its readers. 


Now trek inter-plate reversion to earth buy out 

as waters buried or get carrier up ready put 
across gypsum branch effaced, as root planed 

for don’t now look to demand new birds in talent 
from turf stripped to fibre. Rip brace out here 

on the fringe reckless bestowing taint by the mart 
chosen, tamper nickel token lunge to bite you may 


cover down over, a flawless glucose shimmered sky. (p. 5 


The commanding urgency of the initial temporal adverb‘ Now’ initiates a 
set of commands or instructions which run through the stanza: ‘put across’, 
‘don’t now look to demand’, Rip brace out here’,;-you may cover down over’. 
There is a sense not just of actions being prescribed, but also of the urgent 
need for action, or rather the correct action: ‘don't now look’ — the timing 
must be right. As might be suggested by a concern with the interrelation 
between ‘spontaneity and recollection, questions of time and timing are of 
vital importance in Red D Gypsum. 

When we finally reach the breathing space of the central full stop, the 
brief pause immediately gives way to a hard staccato instruction: ‘Rip 
brace out here’. Again there is a physical order being given, bringing to 
mind a builder’s pencil-scribbled message on the wall of a building 
about to be dismantled or remodelled. The call to action is compounded 
by the sheer speed at which the first seven lines travel (a familiar 
Prynnian device), again initiated by the double-stressed weight of “Now 
trek’. It is partly with the modulation of this urgent momentum, often 


h a prolonged proceleusmatic rhythm, that Prynne 


produced throug 
achieves a ‘tension and release’ effect. That is, on a semantic level, the 
poem continually decreases and then increases in intensity ~ we are 


‘attracted to wind down’ as the fourth stanza has it, only immediately to 


be ‘wound up again. This induces an interplay in Red D Gypsum, 


THE RED SHIFT 


analogous to Prynne’s ‘shifting corona and wave-forms’, which propels 


the reader across a metaphorical topology of emotional peaks and 
troughs. 

Within its first five lines the poem has already given us clues as to the 
themes and concerns that will arise within it. This is a poem constantly 
demanding the performance of difficult and demanding jobs, including 
that of reading the poem itself, tasks which are at hand (with all the sense of 
immediacy and physicality which that phrase contains); urgent and 
inescapable once we have commenced our ‘trek’. Yet the completion of a job 
holds within it the potential of reaching a new model, a settlement, a 
release. There is the possibility that the work might just pay off. 

This brings to mind an important aspect of Prynne’s poetic project as a 
whole, encapsulated in the poet’s cover note to the 1982 anthology Poems: 
‘Although the language [of these poems] is expensive of attention and 
persistence it also counts its own cost and is answerable to the changing 
directions and argument igniting within it-° The idea of difficulty for 
Prynne is bound up with that of reciprocal exchange; the amount of *work’ 
put into the poetry by the reader is ‘returned’ by the text. Prynne sees his 
poetry not as the domain of ‘arbitrary’ meaning — this is no ludic free-for- 
all — but rather as fully answerable to its own semantic and intellectual 
difficulty; ‘it counts its own cost’. This is closely linked to Prynne’s interest 
in the sociology and history of language use and the accrual of meaning 
over time, a concern discussed in later sections.° What is particularly 
apparent in this quotation is the financial or economic terminology which 
Prynne utilises to formulate his project. Although the lexicon of economics 
arises in Red D Gypsum, my interest here is with the extent to which the 
economic formulation of Prynne’s project ~ which deals in ‘expense’, 
‘counting costs’, and returns — is translated into one of trekking. 

“Trek can be defined variously as ‘vb. to travel by wagon, especially in 
search of a new settlement’ or ‘n. a long and often difficult journey’’ It is an 
arduous process fraught with physical danger. It most readily suggests a 
search for a new home, as in the South African ‘Great ‘Trek’; but also 
connotes the attempt to discover new material and information, as in an 
anthropological trek (to find mineral — such as gypsum — deposits, for 
instance); or a mountain hike; or a pilgrimage. It is the physically perilous 
search for new frontiers and salvation. As such, the world of trekking is far 
removed from that of modern economics. For although the practice of 


> J. H. Prynne, Poems ( London 1982), back cover. 
® This element of Prynne’s poetry has also led to his forceful criticisms of 
L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E poetry; see ‘Letter on Language Poetry’, Language Issue, 
1 (1992). 
Webster's English Dictionary, ed. Joseph Devlin ( New York 1940) p. 553. 
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contemporary ‘post-industrial’ economics can involve immense risk,” these 
risks are virtual in that they exist on the plane of data, and while eventually 
affecting the practical, physical experience of day-to-day life, initially 
operate at a remove from it. The trek represents, to use a Marxian 
formulation, a kind of ‘non-alienated’ labour. This is truly the orginal kind 
of economics: orkonomia, the management of the domestic realm, the ozkos. 
For a trek is simultaneously a ‘mobile home’ and ‘travelling goods’, 
bartering its wares so that it may continue on until it lays roots and 
becomes stationary. At which point the co-dependence of the ozkos and 
goods exchange becomes less urgently, immediately apparent. Concerns 
for the possibility of finding and defining ‘home’, for working and walking 


the land ~ as well as for the extent both to which consumer capitalism has 


transformed the concept of ‘the land’ and to which ‘the land’ might itself 


offer a salvation from the conditions of consumer capitalism — trek their 
way through Red D Gypsum. 

A‘trek’: put simply, hard labour as a means to an end, a point of rest (the 
hope for a Red Letter Day). This trajectory is mapped out in the diction and 
syntax of the first stanza of the poem. After the medial full stop — both 
mid-line and mid-stanza — the pace climbs steadily, the penultimate line 
culminating in the harsh monotony of ‘tamper nickel token lunge’. Yet if it 
seems that the stanza is working up to a frenzied (‘reckless’) climax, the 
final line begins with a much softer, protracted assonance ~ ‘cover down 
over — bringing with it a sense of impending (en)closure, muffling the 
violence of the preceding lines. Unlike the earlier full stop, which gave us 
precious little pause, the comma in the final line works, as it often does in 
Prynne’s work, as a kind of volta, a more definite change of pace and mood. 

There is a striking mellifluousness to the final phrase, extending out on 
the crest of those extended vowel sounds, creating a kind of ‘vocalic tissue’ 
as the poem will later call it (p. 19). We have passed through the urgency of 
that which was at hand and have reached a point of rest in which we may 
finally recollect and ruminate. This ‘lifting out’ is also a shift from 
claustrophobic interiority to meditative exteriority, from the root below the 
turf to the vast wide sky. This relates to Red D Gypsum’s wider concerns with 
interior and exterior surfaces. The ‘action of the poem shifts from domestic 
interior scenes — such as the sniffing ‘tabby’ cat in stanza 6 — to exterior 
pastoral vistas such as in these lines from stanza 9: ‘It slants back now, 
across the field, cladded over | its adverse retentive slipper feeding’. More 


generally, though, the poem deals with the ‘surfaces’ of mind (interior) and 


Interestingly, the quotation which forms the epigraph of Red D Gypsum — “The 
volatility smile is not symmetrical’ — is taken from Lilian Chew’s Managing 
Derivative Risks: The Use and Abuse of Leverage (Chichester 1996 


, an economics 
textbook dealing with the risks of financial risk-management tools. 
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world (exterior); and thus with the oppositions of imagination 
environment, abstract/concrete, and inside / outside. 


Moments of calm occur often in Red D Gypsum, not only at the end of 


stanzas, but throughout them. Though the effect of such ‘moments’ is 
diminished if they are divorced from the context of the poem’s shifting 
rhythmical flow, we may nonetheless offer a few examples: ‘Slower now, 
striated bark trails | each furrow observance, brave fresh ice’ (p. 11); ‘Quite 
noble | strictures consent evenly on to a laced margin set~up | giving over, 
swooning to catch and suck under and feed’ (p. 13); “Second time refused 
they said advised | insidious soft lighting replay, tracker funding holds | its 
losses under grassy slopes preening the time of day’ (p. 17). 

Yet Red D Gypsum never permits us complacency; the rest, in all of these 
cases, is provisional. The success of our trek is persistently frustrated; as 
soon as we have traversed the boundary of the white space between first 
and second stanzas, we find ourselves powerfully thrust back into top gear: 
‘Liver brack shock already distorted too overt patch | for easing back 
resumed admission, connivent placing | take-up’ (p. 5). We are not ‘eased 
back’ into the poem. Rather the readmission — via a return to the initial 
machine-gun rhythm ~ is sharp and shocking. The ‘patch’ back in has 
already distorted the moment of rest as soon as it arrived. As an overloaded 
liver fails adequately to filter the body’s toxins, so the moment of pause is 
immediately poisoned, its substance cannot be properly processed, and 
must be ‘patched over’ as soon as it appears. Here indeed is the ‘connivent 
placing | take-up’ of Red D Gypsum, the device by which certain semantic 
constructions (‘restful’ assonance and tommy-gun stress, for instance) are 
purposely juxtaposed in order to produce the rise and fall of the poem’s 
‘wave-forms’.. 

As we have seen, Red D Gypsum acknowledges the art of its own 
production, its ‘connivent’ machinations, its project of inducing an effect or 
effects. This self-reflexivity — which I will later return to in the light of the 
poem’s references to the mechanical processes of its own production 
serves to keep in view the fact that the poem is a result of conscious production. 


For although this poem seeks to ‘run out past the front’ of recollection and 


rumination — thereby, we might say, enacting the immediate process of 


experience — its own premeditation or preconception is also foregrounded. 
In this way the poem gestures towards its enclosure of a ‘purpose’; the 
‘meaning’ or ‘meanings’ which can be accessed in the process of reading 
over. We see how Red D Gypsum holds in tight relation its spontaneous affect 
and the necessity for secondary diagnosis. 

At certain moments in the text a rhetorical construction emerges from 
the flow to compel the reader to pause and consider the progress of his or 


her ‘trek’. The key example of this occurs on page 13, the first stanza of 
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which begins with the words: ‘Address report under foot’. This command 
crystallises some major concerns of Red D Gypsum. First, the words demand 
that we stop and ‘address’ what we have already read, thereby highlighting 
the importance of secondary diagnosis. Secondly, the phrase ‘under foot’ 
contains within it both the sense of ‘immediately on-going’ and a reference 
to the physical act of walking. As in the first stanza,‘reading’ becomes not a 
matter of cognitive process but of physical action. Red D Gypsum suggests 


that the notion ofa retreat into the private internal sanctity of our minds is 
no longer possible; indeed the division between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ is 
dissolved. For cognitive processes are themselves to be understood as part 
ofa much larger ongoing trek, in which all is collectively involved and all is 


at stake. 


Putting the Rein Red D Gypsum 


Rod Mengham has suggested that Prynne’s The Oval Window (1983) is an 


attempt to enact the process of remembering and forgetting.” This desire 
to enact cognition rather than merely represent it has long been locatable in 
Prynne’s work. It is the desire to ‘live in the instant’, to be submerged 
utterly in the flux of experience ; which is to re jer t all notions of memory 
and identity Registe ring a distant echo of Frank ( Y Hara’s work. Prynne’s 
poetry often appears to be the spontaneous inscription of its producer’s 
flight-of-consciousness. Prynne’s respect for the following lines, which he 
quotes in a letter, is telling: “It is not true that human beings delay loving 
or hating until they have studied and become familiar with the nature of 
the object to which these affects apply. On the contrary they love 
impulsively, from emotional motives which have nothing to do with 


knowledge. and whose opt ration is at most weakened by reflection and 


leration’.'” The paradigmatic moment of impulsive feeling which 


const 


escapes, OI rather precedes, the conscious attempt to process and 
| 


understand it is often, especially in Prynne’s later work, the moment of 


pain. Works such as Wound Response (1974) conduct what amounts to a 
prolonged investigation into the nature of pain and human agency, 
posing the question of where exactly personal agency might come into 


play in the light of our accumulated knowledge of the complex 


Rod Mengham, ‘A Lifelong Transfusion: The Oval Window of J. H. Prynne’, 
Grosseteste Review, 15 (1983-4) pp. 205-9. 

‘Letter to Douglas Oliver’, Grosseteste Review, 6 (1973) pp. 152-4: 152. The lines 
are unattributed in the letter, but are taken from Sigmund Freud’s essay on 
Leonardo da Vinci. See ‘Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of his Childhood’, trans. 
Alan Tyson (1910), in The Penguin Freud Library, xiv: Art and Literature, ed. Albert 


Dickson (1985; London 1990) pp. 151-231: 163. 
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neurological and chemical operations which inscribe human 
consciousness.'! As we shall see, Red D Gypsum continues these themes. For 
Mengham, The Oval Window is best seen as a process to be ‘done’ rather 
than a ‘closed’ work to be ‘read’.'* Red D Gypsum is certainly not a 
‘totalised’ work, in that it constantly defers its own closure. However, as I 
have indicated, to see this poem solely as the enactment of a process would 
be inaccurate. For just as the poem produces a ‘spontaneous’ emotive 
charge, ‘running out past the front’ of cognition, it simultaneously 
produces the need for revision. We are meant to look back over the text, to 
attempt to decode it. Prynne’s comment — quoted several times by 
Birgitta Johansson’ — that ‘the process of understanding or trying to 
understand is life-giving’ seems particularly resonant here. Not only 
because it works against a view of Prynne’s poetry as purposely 
indecipherable, but also because it suggests that Prynne places more 
importance on the uncovering of authorial intention — bringing his work 
1earer to the modernist creed of a Pound or an Olson — than the many 
champions of ‘Prynne as postmodernist par excellence’ care to admit. There 
is a metaphysical impulse towards discovering ‘meaning’ in Prynne 
which remains resistant to his poetry’s total absorption into a post- 
structuralist or deconstructivist programme. 

All of which casts some light on Red D Gypsum’s concern with going over, 
with back-folding, with re-. The prefix ‘re-’ appears over forty times in the 
fifteen-page poem. ‘Re-’ also circulates in the text. It recurs in words like 
‘repartee’ (p. 15) or ‘relish’ (p. 16) where its Latinate meaning is 
inoperative, and reappears like a phantom haunting words such as ‘three’, 
‘frequently ’,‘retes’, or ‘trek’. It also of course haunts the poem’s perplexing 
title; indeed, Karl Brugmann and Alois Walde consider ‘red-’ to be the 
earlier Latin version of ‘re-..'' They attribute to it various nuances of 
meaning, these being: (1) the opposition of an action; ‘to fight against, 
resist’; (2) the reversal of an action, which may connote ‘to unweave, 
unravel’, or ‘to uncover, lay bare’. All of these implications are at play in 
Prynne’s text. There are multiple references in Red D Gypsum to resisted 
movement and violent obstruction. Thus the teleological progress of our 
trek is liable not only to fold back on itself but also to ‘peter out’ (p. 6), 
‘concede’ (p. 7),‘yield’ (p. 9), become brutally sundered; ‘sunk, torn’ is the 
chilling pivot around which the seventh stanza turns. The clear straight 


path is prone to ‘giving way’ (p. 7), ‘giving over’ (p. 13), ‘fading’, and 


Wound Response (Cambridge 1974). 
Mengham, ‘A Lifelong Transfusion’, p. 209. 
See Birgitta Johansson’s The Engineering of Being: An Ontological Approach to 7. H. 
Prynne (Ume 1997). 
* See Webster's Universal Dictionary, ed. Cecil Wyld (London 1968) p. 1188. 
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‘Failing’ (p. 13) us. There are also many references to heat, light, and fire, 
evoking the ‘burning’ ‘blaze’ of the hot sun under which we trek” 
impeding our ability to‘Blaze the way’ (p. 9 as well as placing harmful 
flames in our way. Heat is also essential for the maintenance of life; in the 
process of photosynthesis, for example, which gives the various mentioned 
plant fibres ‘xylem’ (p. 12),‘lignin’ (pp. 11, 13),‘stipules’ phloem’ — their 
‘fibre life’ (p. 13). Heat is also important in the process of (re) birth, as in 
‘burning friable stubble’ (p. 9) which suggests the agricultural method of 
burning the stubble in order to stimulate new crop. The question of rebirth, 
in fact, pervades Red D Gypsum. References such as ‘germination’ (p. 10), 
‘seedling tray’ (p. 8), or ‘stolon’ (p. 9) evoke the deep-rooted organic 
processes which enable life but which lie beneath the surface; 
unacknowledged and out of sight. 

It is also the total immersion in the flux of experience which is resisted in 
the poem. For the trajectory of ‘re-” mimics that of memory; the 
retrospective contextualisation and evaluation of ‘spontaneous’ experience 
via its insertion into the databank of previously accumulated experience. 
‘Re-’ signifies the process of processing, the rendering of information into 
knowledge. Thus the second cited meaning of ‘re-’ reiterates Red D Gypsum’s 
concern with attempting, through secondary diagnosis, to ‘unweave’ the 
complex web of textual fibres which constitute the poem ~ this ‘so new a 
weave’ (p. 6 in order to‘lay bare’ meaning. 

Linked with this, the processes of ‘unravelling’ and ‘laying bare’ are also 
set into operation by Prynne’s intensely analytical approach. Red D Gypsum 
zooms into tight close-up on the microscopic structures and operations 
which enable life: chemical reactions, organic tissues, neurological 
functions. In a sense, Prynne extends O’Hara’s project by engaging with 
the physical processes which ~ ‘unconsciously’ as it were — enable 
consciousness to inscribe itself. 

That is, Prynne’s poem enquires into the extent to which concrete, 
physiological structures and processes over which we have little or no 
conscious control form the conditions for the existence of entities such as 
‘consciousness’ or the imagination. Both ‘Broca’s lumen’ (p. 15) and 
‘fusiform’ (p. 13), for example, allude to areas of the brain, the former being 
one of the two brain sections which deal with language. We have already 
seen how even the very grass over which we trek is subject to rigorous 


dissection, becoming ‘turf stripped to fibre’ (p. 5). And the recurring 


See also the lines ‘notice a ring | just touching the horizon and emptied out flat’ 
p- 11), which suggest the optical effect, produced in the African veldt, of the ‘flat’ 
orange sun resting upon the horizon-line at dusk. 
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references to the mechanics of printing fix the physical object of the book 
itself under this same enquiring eye. 


There is an affinity here with the ideas of Martin Heidegger, whose 


influence on Prynne has been well documented. Heidegger placed 


emphasis on the importance of the self back-folding or ‘coming into’ itself 
in order fully to understand its own being-in-the-world.'® Rigorously to 
‘lay bare’ the conditions of our own existence may be seen as a similarly 
‘self-realising’ project. Thirty years ago Prynne wrote a poem called 
“Thoughts on the Esterhazy Court Uniform’, which overtly engages with 
Heideggerian ideas, and which contains the lines ‘the world converges on 
the idea | of return... Again is the sacred | Word, the profane sequence 
suddenly graced, by coming back’ (original emphasis).'’ The metaphysical, 
quasi-religious onus placed on the idea of return finds its echo in the ‘re-’ of 
Red D Gypsum. However, in both poems the Heideggerian quest for a return 
tohome — fora state of ‘dwelling’ — is frustrated. The third section of this 
article deals with Red D Gypsum’s problematisation of finding a true ‘home’ 
in the modern world. 

As suggested by the zooming in on the microscopic — the very small 
becoming very big — Red D Gypsum is constantly shifting scales. The 
interpenetration of the micro and the macro ~ recalling the metaphysical 
poetry of Donne or Marvell as well as the late Romanticism of William 
Blake — is familiar Prynnian territory. Commenting on some of Prynne’s 
eal ly work, Reeve and Kerridge write: 


These shifts between extremes have the result of, simultaneously, 
presenting totality as unattainable, and implying a large totality of 
which all subjects and discourses are interpenetrative parts. ..The 
exchange between the human subject and the world is that the world 
constitutes each subject who in turn, perceiving it, constitutes it.!® 


Again, the dualities of interior and exterior, mind and world, the abstract 
and the concrete, are dissolved, dialectically enabling each other’s 
existence. The title itself suggests this interrelation; gypsum is used both in 
the production of plaster of Paris, suggesting the plasterboard surfaces of 
interior domestic space, and in agricultural fertiliser, evoking the ‘natural’ 
landscape. Prynne’s latest poem, then, fits well into his euvre, which has 


systematically sought to undermine simple divisions of substances and 


Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. John Macquarrie and Edward 
Robinson (1927; London 1962). 
“Thoughts on the Esterhazy Court Uniform’, in The White Stones (Cambridge 
1969) pp. 70-1: 70. 
’ N.H. Reeve and Richard Kerridge, Nearly Too Much: The Poetry of 7. H. Prynne 
Liverpool 1995 p- 10. 
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structures. As suggested by the multiple occurrences of the word ‘three’ in 
the poem, Red D Gypsum works to move beyond the binary 

Che influence of Romanticism is also apparent in the poem: Prynne and 
Wordsworth, for instance, share a concern for the interaction between the 


the external environment.’ Such a comparison 


poetic tradition, it very self-consciously arises 01 


ence of, variously, “Romantic’, “high 
as well as traditions which lie outside 
as Chinese poetry. 


Prynne systematically destabilises and 


single-subject ‘voice’. Instead, the reader 
; 
inscription of conditions which both 
| 
int of view.-' As many, usually discrete 
ch other in the text those of botany 
printing, biochemistry, computing, and economics to name a few none 
comes to occupy an authoritative or privileged position over another. This 
| | 
leads to the constant experience of relative scope in Prynne’s poetry; a 
realisation ‘of the moral, or descriptive, or systematic inadequacy of any 
| 
given discourse 
In Red D Gy divisions dissolve even on the plane of single words. 
ake, lor example, the line ‘cascade soral membrane, xylem star retes up 1n 
flames’ isolate for a moment the word ‘rete* it originally referred 
to an openwork 1 il plate fixed to an astrolabe to indicate the position of 
fixed stars. More recently it has come to connote a con network 


deriving from the Latin rete,net’ ), as in a plexus of blood ve 
pigment cells are situated (enabling photosynthesis). Contained within the 
| are various divergent connotations which 


10s to the study of biochemistry (‘or from 


reference: Red DG psum is a star trek as 


e history of language use, then, the phantom 


re-’ returns to haunt the text, a point Prynne makes succinctly in his 


Earlier collections, such as Aitchen Poer London 1968) and The White St 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1969), also display clear Wordsworthian influences 


usefully reminds us that as Prynne’s work challenges and modifies the 
engagement with the histor atc 
modernism -" demonstrates the in 
modern’, and ‘postmodern’ writing 
conventional Western poetics, such 
Unlike Wordsworth, however, 
range from the study of the cosmos 
the vast wide sky to below the skin surface). The ongoing search for new 
much as it is a veldt trek 
Anthony Mellors, quoted in Johansson, The Engineering of Being, p. | 
Rod Mengham and John Kinsella, ‘An Introduction to the Poetry of J. H. 
Prynne’, http:// www.geocities.com / SoHo/ Square /8574/prynne.html, p. 2 
Mengham, A Lifelong Transfusion’, p. 205 
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collection of lectures on Saussure, Blake, and Locke, Stars, Tigers and the 
e of Words. Here, Prynne remarks that the operation of language over 
historical time is ‘an aggregating and proliferative instigation, recursivel) 
back-folding and cross-linking, and this kind of incorporative opportunism is 
idiomatic for a whole pattern of cultural practice in which language is a 
centrally-mediating agency. 
For Prynne, what | am paraphrasing as the concept of ‘re-’ can be seen to 
work simultaneously as a ‘counterpart and complement’*! to both a 


metaphysical /essentialist view of meaning as inherent in language and a 


Wittgensteinian/ post-structuralist view of meaning as purely a function of 


context. For it negotiates both the idea of stable, socially consensual 


meaning, and the operation of a pluralising, destabilising process of 


‘complex historical over-writing’.? This difficult negotiation, outlined at 


the end of Stars, Tigers and the Shape of Words is analogous to that seen in Red D 
Gypsur 


/ between the deferral of meaning through the enactment of 


i 


‘spontaneous’ process, and the inducement to decode meaning through the 
deployment of secondary diagnosis. 

Prynne’s poetry continually highlights the accrual of words’ meanings 
over time by keeping every possible inference in play. Thus in the above line 
the meaning of ‘rete’ is in a constant state of realignment, ‘cascading’ off and 
into ‘soral’ (an adjective derived from ‘sorus’, meaning a cluster of spore 
cases found on the undersid 
cells),“xylem’ | plant tissue), and ‘star’. 

Chere is, then, a continual process of cross-referencing at work in Red D 
Gof um.re- of course is also the abbreviation of ‘in reference to’. This cross- 
referencing operates on several levels: in the history of single words, in the 
history of poetics, but also in the accumulated history of the text as we read. 
The term ‘fusiform’ on page 13, for example, also means ‘spindle-shaped’, 
which links it back to the line on page 10,‘too hot to grasp a spindle linking 
the bank’. And the spindle is used in weaving (itself'a kind of cross-linking), 
thus reinforcing the poem’s concern with interwoven strands of discourse, 
as well as linking in with the various references to cloth which are scattered 
throughout the poem (initiating a linguistic play between ‘textile’ and 
‘textual’ weaving). The process of cross-referencing also operates in the 
syntax and diction of the poem, which engages the reader in a constant 
process ol retrospet tive ‘bac k-folding and « ross-linking’ as he or she works 
to find possible interpretations of the lines. The lack of clear delineation 


between nouns, verbs, and adjectives means that syntactical links are 
. H. Prynne, Stars, Tigers and the Shape of Words (London >) p. 34; my 
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continually rejigged as we progress through the lines. For example, is 
‘cascade’ a command or does it work as an adjective, further qualifying 
‘soral membrane’? Similarly, is ‘xylem’ an adjective describing the noun 
‘star’? In which case ‘retes’ becomes the present tense of a verb rather than 
part of the plural ‘star retes’? What then does it mean to‘rete up? And so 
on. The syntactic ambiguity of Red D Gypsum means that interpretative 
varieties are inexhaustible, and that the reader is for ever reinscribing word 
order. 

Further, internal rhyme schemes within lines adumbrate sense-links, so 
that, for example, shadowy associations emerge between cascade 
membrane, retes/flames, and soral/xylem. Phonic links also resonate 
suggestively throughout the poem, suggesting ‘ghost’ senses — so that it is 
tempting to read ‘xylem star retes up in flames’ as ‘xylem starts up in 
flames’. Just as it is tempting to read ‘Ready Gypsum’ into the poem’s title. 

It is this finely crafted plurality combined with the emotive resonance of 
the word-strings which often makes Prynne’s poetry so affecting, and so 
disconcerting. For to lay bare the vast network of processes which lie 
behind an apparently ‘finished’ product — whether that be ourselves, the 
world around us, or the poetry pamphlet which lies in our hands ~ is to 
fracture violently the boundaries we usually take for granted: we are 
awakened to leaf right through a fully shattered book’ (p. 16, emphasis 
mine). Just as it does to engage in a trek, so Red D Gypsum violently uproots 
us and opens up new horizons. 


‘Trekking the System 


Prynne’s project radically to (re)contextualise that which we may have 
previously considered self-evident — finding an analogy in the trope of the 
trek — guards against passivity and complacency in his readers. Similarly, 
the notion of work is one which strikes a blow against the passive reception 
and acceptance of received knowledge. It is this incorporative desire 
behind Prynne’s work — a challenge to the general reader which‘counts its 
own cost’ — which can be used to defend his poetry against charges of 
elitism and unnecessary obscurity. 

As Simon Jarvis has argued, Prynne’s poetry plays out both a 
registration of and a recalcitrance about the homogenising slipstream of 
consumer capitalism.*° Prynne has always resisted the mass reproduction 
of his product. However. Red D Gypsum articulates the movement of the desire 
to escape consumer capitalism, but not its fulfilment — we have already 
seen how the success of our trek is constantly impeded. Although the poem 


displays the desire for a new ontological (Heideggerian) ‘home’ outside the 


Simon Jarvis,‘Soteriology and Reciprocity’, Parataxis, 5 (1993-4) pp. 30-9. 
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current cultural malaise, it also engages with the immense problems 
even impossibility — of achieving it. Prynne is concerned with the 
problems and potentials not just of his own poetic project, but of 
contemporary existence. This tension manifests itself as an ominous and 
often bitterly ironic thread which darkens the weave of Red D Gypsum. 

We have seen how the trek offers an alternative economy to that of 
consumer capitalism where the worker is ‘alienated’ from the products of 
his labour and the acts of production. The oikonomia of the trek offers a 
vision of a mobile community with a collective telos, in which there is no 
division of labour, no reification. Yet this utopian vision is undercut in the 
poem by an ironic acceptance of the poem’s place within the economy of 
capitalism. As has been mentioned, Red D Gypsum pays attention to the 
means of its own production, more specifically to the processes of printing. 
‘Technical terms denoting various methods of inscribing marks on to 
surfaces pepper the poem, and at one point there is an explicit reference to 
printing of the booklet’s front cover: ‘attaching 86 zero quip markers, over 
raised D flash | on its matt red square . . .” (p. 10). While we have previously 
regarded these printing references as part of Prynne’s project of awakening, 
to foreground Red D Gypsum as an industrially manufactured object is also 
to acknowledge it to be a commodity. Indeed, the large white ‘D’ in a red 
box emblazoned upon the cover appears as an icon, a brand mark (like the 
logo of a‘brand’ of gypsum, similar to the stylised shell of Shell Oil, or the 
Nike ‘tick’ ). The D is an eminently ‘printerly’ form, denoting the processes 
of graphic representation and mass reproduction. Thus the concern with 
printing processes in Red D Gypsum recuperates the poem for the economy 
of capitalism at the very moment it appears to offer a vector out of it. Just as 
the moments of ‘rest’ in the poem always give way to moments of 
‘spontaneity 

This is what constantly threatens the progress of our trek to new 
frontiers — the possibility that there is no escaping the system; for it is ‘the 
system’ which itself forms the conditions of existence for our trek. The poem 
might on one level claim to offer us a choice between remaining passive and 


complacent or engaging in its difficult trek out of the oppressive system of 


consumer capitalism. But its place within the system of consumer capitalism 
is precisely that which allows it to offer such a‘choice’. As Prynne comments 
in a letter: “The consumer dreams of buying out of slavery by the attentive 
exercise of brand-label choice’*’ Another, ominous, implication of ‘trek’ is 
at play here: the slave-line. 


*7 ‘JH. Prynne and Drew Milne: Some Letters’, Parataxis, 5 (1993-4) pp. 56 
62: 62. 
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Theodor Adorno — another thinker whose ideas often seem to be 
circulating in Prynne’s work would, however, see this (illusionary 


utopian dream ol escaping the system as exactly the site of Art’s 
transformative political power, despite its necessary and _ inevitable 
dependence for existence upon the capitalist system.*" The violence of 
parts of Red D Gypsum suggests that Prynne is concerned with facing, and 
questioning, this contradiction head-on. 

Atone moment Red D Gypsum calls the reader urgently into action, and at 
the next registers the frustration of action and the threat of passivity. In the 
nineteenth stanza (p. 14) of the poem, the pronoun ‘they’ denotes a 
collective entity which passively accepts the instruction to remain 
voiceless: ‘In full view of the reaction process they were instructed | to say 
nothing, which with one accord they truly did’, and later,“ They were astute 
and dumb, voiceless fixed next to the | platinum link; cast-off on impulse. 
The irony of these lines underlined by the exaggerated drama of ‘with 
one accord they truly did’ — is that ‘they’ freely choose to remain passive 
Hence the pun in ‘astute and dumb’ — ‘they’ are both mute and rendered 
stupid by their ‘intelligent’ choice to be so. There is deliberate ambiguity in 
these lines as to who exactly is instructing and who is being instructed. Yet 
‘In full view of the reaction process’ gestures towards the enterprise of Red 
D Gypsum: bringing into view the interlinked usually unobserved 
processes which form and frame our existence. The poem, then, registers 
the possibility of its own failure; its inability adequately to subvert the 
hegemony of conventional (political, ideological) ‘instruction’. The risk is 
too that the poem’s project of highlighting the infinite deflections and 
connections of meaning in language in the last analysis offers little 
liberational potential, for:* You know | the outcome so to say, saddled with a 
choice few, | ready to mount the display hinting at fitful repartee’ (p. 15). 

Che ‘rest’ afforded us by pastoral ‘stop-off points on our trek — the‘field’ 
Pp: 9). the ‘pasture’ p- 13 is also subverted.* Nature’ traditionally offers 
an escape from the city, the centre of commerce and technology. The 
focusing-in on natural processes in Red D Gypsum certainly offers a vision of 
wonder-in-nature which may be seen as an extension of Romanticism. Yet 
Prynne engages with the fact that the notion of ‘nature’ is co-dependent on 


the notion of ‘the city’, and with the transformation of ‘nature’ by modern 


technology, as in the ‘it slants back now’ line, which suggests the heavy 
machinery used in modern agriculture. 
Further, the vision of nature as the restful site conducive to 


Wordsworthian meditation is shattered in stanzas 25 and 26. Here, natural 


Theodor Adorno, Aesthetu The ry, trans. Robert Hullot-Kentor 1970: 
Minnesota 1997 
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processes run wild (recalling again the perils of Dante’s dark wood), as if 
the geological timescale is running at triple speed, causing uncontrollable 
over-fecundity. This is the unstable underside of natural life; excess, 
overripeness, decay ~— a*breeding uproar’. Lush sensuousness threatens to 
tip these lines into chaos, the first sentence of stanza 26 concluding with the 
crudely euphemistic sexual instruction, ‘do it’. Regard too these lines from 
stanza 15: “The bark running with sperm, fierce fox-cry repeated, | now 
receding across a trail of scouring must’ (p. 12). Here the sexual imperative 
is seen as a ‘scouring must’ (a compulsive rutting season), and this 
destructive impulse finds its expression in the startling image of a 
grotesquely ‘fertilised’ tree. 

Despite these problematisations, though, the transformative potential of 
Red D Gypsum is never extinguished. By the end of the poem we have moved 
from a‘flawless glucose shimmered sky’ to a‘broken sky reflexed’ (p. 19). Yet 
as we seem to end with a vision of fracturedness, the word ‘remontant’ in 
the last line signifies once again the reblossoming of hope. 


Conclusion: Reading/ Weaving Red D Gypsum 


Reading Prynne’s poetry his most recent productions more than 
ever — is like rushing headlong through a dazzling terrain in which 
familiar sights have become disconcertingly alien. What stops us from 
simply giving up in the face of this high-speed information onslaught 

from slamming the brakes on and the book shut — is the close-knit 
combination of our desire to understand and the poetry’s alluring 
intimations that there is much to understand within it. ‘To try and give a 
practical way of looking at this: as we read Red D Gypsum for the first time 
much of it seems ungraspable, incomprehensible. Yet the mind latches on to 


certain images or word combinations in the text ~ ‘up and over tannic 


steep slants’ ( p. 6), or Ambulant blades of water’ (p. 14), or ‘Vivid strips | of 


tree bark circle the room’ (p. 19), for instance. Images such as these are 
provocative and beautiful in and of themselves, like the fleeting, 
unexpected configurations of a turning kaleidoscope. From this initial 
sensuous enjoyment comes the gradual realisation that the images, or 
elements of each word-string, echo throughout the poem, repeated in 
various different guises. We remember, for example, that we have come 
across the word ‘bark’ several times, and that it previously seemed to 
connote not only tree-bark but a burst of noise (‘three-stanza barking 
magnified’ (p. 13), for example). This realisation generates the urge and the 
need to make links. It becomes clear that certain strands of thought run 
through the poem, and once we have put our finger on some we return to 
the start and follow them through the text. We might follow the strand 
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threaded through Red D Gypsum by economic references for instance, or by 
references to underground structures. Each time we follow one strand, the 
fibres of many other strands emerge, to be fused together through further 
rereadings. And quickly we see that the strands are all interwoven; we are 
made aware of the suggestion that, say, economic structures can be seen as 
operating from the bottom up, ignored by us while they vitally affect our 
lives — a suggestion which then expands within an even wider matrix of 
meanings. In this way the infinite weave of Prynne’s poetry unfolds, 
infinite because the pattern is always shifting and because there are always 
more strands to be incorporated, more readings to be made. 

Prynne’s often esoteric lexicon also entangles the reader within it, a fact 
which allows us to look more closely at the work and play of reading 
Prynne. An unfamiliar word in the textual fabric sparks off imaginative 
fireworks; we engage with the sound of the word and the music created by its 
interrelation with the surrounding word-sounds. Yet this moment is 
stopped from being merely one of transient sensual gratification: we cannot 
maintain the division of ‘spontaneity’ and rumination. This is partly 


because of the skilful ways in which Prynne plays with deeply buried 


interrelations of sound and sense, sending feelers deep into our 
accumulated experience of language use. Sounds suggest meanings we 


then find picked up by the word-strings themselves. This feeds into the 
understanding that grows within us that there is so much more to discover 
in the text by being committed to it. An understanding which is reinforced 
each time we reach for the encyclopedias and return to the poem to find our 
work has paid off. 

Much more than ‘conventional poetry, Prynne’s work demands we think 
seriously about the experience of reading it, not least because the poetry itself 
does so. There is an intellectual and emotional honesty to this work, a 
desire to be rigorously open to the vast network of connections radiating 
not just from each linguistic unit, but from each lived moment. Prynne 
addresses what it is to read and write poetry; to cognise; to exist. He deals 
with the most pressing of human concerns: with love, lust, suffering, loss, 
death. The register of his work is by turns wryly humorous, playful, lyrical, 
satirical, and darkly angry. 

From within the Cambridge small-press enclave, Prynne has forged a 
poetry of contemporary intellectual, imaginative, and practical life, 
encompassing everything from TV ads to quantum physics. The latest 
addition to this enterprise displays all the hallmarks of a genertc Prynnian 
‘voice’, if not that ofa single subject. Red D Gypsum shows Prynne’s project is 


very much alive and trekking. 


jay Basu 


Christian and/or Ciceronian 


Swift and Gulliver’s Fourth Voyage 


THE BEST ART GALLERIES are not always the most instructive. Sometimes a 
mediocre collection can provide a more revealing insight into cultural 
history than could a group of masterpieces. The paintings at Burghley 
House in Lincolnshire are an example of this. Many of them were collected 
by John Cecil, the fifth earl of Exeter, on his (at least four) foreign visits 
between 1683 and 1700, and taken together they offer a striking example of 
late seventeenth-century aristocratic taste. More than that, they expose 
one of the deep, barely noticed rifts in the ideology that we often refer to 
comfortably with the half-hidden oxymoron of ‘Christian humanism’. The 
collection at Burghley is broadly Christian humanist, but each of the 
paintings is narrowly either Christian or humanist. Those that employ 
the Christian themes of the nativity, the flight to Egypt, the Madonna, the 
Magdalen, or the various events of the passion, emphasise suffering and 
the transcendence of the world and flesh through suffering. On the other 
hand, the paintings with classical themes explore a range of subjects from 
heroism to sensuality, emphasise strength of one sort or another and 
suggest the possibility of fulfilment through the world and flesh. There are, 
it must be said, a number of what might be called crossovers. Luca 
Giordano’s Death of Seneca combines a classical subject and a spiritual 
theme, while topics such as Susannah and the elders, David and 
Bathsheba, and Joseph and Potiphar’s wife provide biblical occasions for 
classical eroticism. However, these exceptions serve only to emphasise the 
rule. There is a sharp divide in the collection between flesh and spirit, a 
divide which generally corresponds to whether a painting’s subject goes 
back to the Bible or to a classical text, and a divide moreover which reflects 
divisions within Christian humanism. 

Documents associated with the collection provide further evidence of 
taste. Although it is impossible to know to what extent the earl’s taste was 
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dictated by convention and to what extent genuinely his own, the inventory 


dated 1688 provides some clue to his preferences. The list of paintings in 
‘My Lords Anty Roome’, for example, includes: 


| peice of Cleopatra over ye Chimney by Carlo Loti 
2 peices over ye Doores, A Noli me tangere} 

& our Saviour & Thomas } by 

t peices in Guilt frames, a Mars & Venus; 

a Europa, a Dana, & Naked Venus_} by Jordanus 

2 old pictures Earle Thomas, & his Lady 2 


pictures in frames by’ 


While the division I mention above is evident here in the subjects of the 
paintings, the list also shows that the earl, or his steward, could happily 
hang a noli me tangere and a Europa in the same room. There are two possible 
explanations for this. The earl may have recognised no tension between the 
paintings, and no contradiction in the implications of their subjects. Or, 
more likely (given some of the attitudes that I discuss below), he may have 
been drawn to both kinds of painting and subject despite the contradiction. 
‘lo put it in broader terms, the divisions in Christian humanism are 
matched by divisions, or the capacity for divisions, in the human mind. The 
‘arl like most other people, perhaps like all other people, could, and did, 
naintain contradictory beliefs and enthusiasms at the same time. 

All this has a bearing upon the fourth voyage of Gulliver’ Travels. But 
before making the leap from Burghley House to Houyhnhnmland, it is 
necessary to say something of the disagree ments among readers of both the 
book as a whole and that voyage in particular. Richard H. Rodino, a 
bibliographer of Swift studies as well as a commentator on his work, has 
argued that ‘there has never been an instant when readers would hesitate to 
debate any given statement about the book’.* The classic division in this 
century, and one that Rodino regarded as still pertinent in 1991, is that 
between the ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ schools of interpretation identified in 1974 by 
James L. Clifford. The soft school (it will be remembered) is best represented 
by KathleenWilliams, and finds‘comic passages and compromise solutions’, 
while the hard, led by R. S. Crane, ‘stresses the shock and difficulty of the 


work, with almost tragic overtones.’ My argument touches upon this kind of 


Hugh Brigstocke and John Somerville, /talian Paintings from Burghley House 
Alexandria, Va. 1995) p. 164. 

Richard H. Rodino,*“Splendide Mendax”: Authors, Characters and Readers 
in Gulliver's Traveis, PMLA 106 (1991) p. 1054. 

James L. Clifford, ‘“Gulliver’s Fourth Voyage: “Hard” and “Soft” Schools of 
Interpretation’, in Larry S. Champion (ed.), Quick Springs of Sense: Studies in the 
Eighteenth Century (Athens, Ga. 1974) p. 33. 
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quarrel among Swift’s readers in two ways. Firstly, the division reflects in 
some respects the particular rifts in the Christian humanism and the irony 
which inform, split, and energise the fourth book. And secondly, despite all 
their disagreement, there is a common assumption in the approaches of 
Williams, Crane, and many of their followers about the degree of conscious 
intention at work in the voyage. This is not to suggest that Swift has always 
been read as a completely deliberate craftsman. C. J. Rawson suggested in 
1973 that his writing includes energies ‘which overspill their official 
didactic or discursive) purposes’, and, more recently, Carole Fabricant has 
commented on the ‘fantasy life’ in his political writing that acts as ‘an 
antidote to his often stern advocacy of social stability’. Nevertheless, there 
is something about the fourth voyage that invites readers to search for 
intended definitions and arguments, and to assume that Swift was writing 
something like an essay in which the author knows clearly what he or she 
wishes to say, and sets out deliberately to say it. Williams, for example, 
finishes her book with a paragraph about Swift’s ‘last word’ and his 
‘message’? and Crane’s method is to trace Swift’s intention through his 
letters and his education.° 

My reading starts from assumptions about the imagination closer to 
those of Rawson and Fabricant than those of Williams and Crane. In A 
Tale of a ‘Tub, Swift writes ironically of himself or his persona as ‘a Person, 
whose Imaginations are hard-mouthd, and exceedingly disposed to run 
away with his Reason, which I have observed from long Experience, to be 
a very light Rider, and easily shook off’ (Prose, i. 114).’ Despite its 
extravagance, the equine metaphor reflects the truth that imagination 


can pull against reason and conscious intention.® In other words and 


' Claude Rawson, Gulliver and the Gentle Reader: Studies in Swift and Our Time 

London 1973) p. 58; Carole Fabricant, Swift’s Political Legacy’, in Aileen Douglas, 

Patrick Kelly, and Ian Campbell Ross (eds.), Locating Swift: Essays from Dublin on the 
250th Anniversary of the Death of Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745 (Dublin 1998) p. 193. 

Kathleen Williams, Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise (Lawrence, Ka. 

1959) p. 217. 

® R.S. Crane,“The Houyhnhnms, the Yahoos, and the History of Ideas’, inJ. A. 
Mazzeo (ed.), Reason and Imagination: Studies in the History of Ideas, 1600-1800 (New 
York 1962) pp. 248-51. 

Quotations from Swift are taken from the following editions: 7 he Correspondence 
of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford 1963); The Prose Writings of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford 1939-68); and Swift: Poetical Works, ed. Herbert 
Davis ( London 1967). 

Michael De Porte discusses this element in Swift, concluding that in the fourth 
voyage he envisages ‘a place where such struggles for dominion never occur because 
reason is inseparably joined with imagination’: “Swift’s Horses of Instruction’, in 
Richard H. Rodino and Hermann J. Real (eds.), Reading Swift: Papers from the Second 
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another metaphor, the imagination, given its freedom in a work of fiction, 
often releases the writer’s internal contradictions and inconsistencies, 
which more literal genres keep bottled up. In Swift’s case, the 
inconsistency that was released by imagining his fictional country was 
one of those that inhere in Christian humanism. Like the earl bringing his 
different pictures together in the anteroom, Swift gathered into the 
private/public chamber of the fourth voyage incompatible elements from 
the two yoked traditions. But whereas Burghley exposes the 
incompatibility in a simultaneous taste for things of flesh and spirit, the 
fourth voyage draws simultaneously upon a humanist enthusiasm for 
reason and a Christian sense of humanity’s irrational depravity. What is 
more, the irony splits the point of view and creates a further division in 
the text. It is the presence of these contradictory elements that makes the 
book so difficult to interpret, and creates the characteristic divisions 
among its readers. It is also that presence which generates much of its 
power. Gulliver’s Travels is not chiefly, as both Williams and Crane suggest, 
a text concerned with a careful and conscious definition of humanity. It is 
also, and perhaps more centrally, one that expresses the frustration and 
anger of someone whose most dearly cherished beliefs and hopes would 
not, and could not, match. Its irony, moreover, records and exemplifies 
one difficult way of living with that failed match. 


I] 


In the second half of the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth, the educated were generally aware of the tension within 
Christian humanism and took definite positions on it.” Although 
Shaftesbury begins his /nguiry Concerning Virtue or Merit by arguing that 
religion and virtue ‘are generally presumed inseparable companions’,'” 
most did not make that presumption, believing instead that there was a 
conflict between the ideas of Christianity and of the ancients, and that 
Christianity enjoyed the advantage. Dryden’s statement in the Preface to 
Religio Laici is fairly typical: ‘what Socrates said of him [God], what Plato 


writ, and the rest of the Heathen Philosophers of several Nations, is all no 


Iwentieth-century scholars have probably underestimated this tension. 
Douglas Bush, for example, argues that ‘serious humanists 


of the Renaissance } 
could not well defend their house if it was divided against itself’: The Renaissance and 
English Humanism (Toronto 1939) p. 55; and Paul Fussell sees Augustan humanism as 
‘a more or less diminished and secularized version of the Christian humanism of the 
English Renaissance’: The Rhetorical World of Augustan Humanism: Ethics and Imager) 
from Swift to Burke (Oxford 1965) p. 11. 
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more than the Twilight of Revelation, after the Sun of it was set in the Race 
of Noal’."' Johnson took the same position and used a very similar metaphor 
almost seventy years later in The Rambler when he wrote of the ‘darkness 
and uncertainty through which the heathens were compelled to wander in 
the persuit of happiness’.'* This general view influenced cther areas besides 
the religious, so that Addison, for example, could argue that ‘in the Old 
‘Testament we find several Passages more elevated and sublime than any in 
Homer’. It is the orthodox position that whatever points of contact exist 
between Christianity and humanism, there is a gap between them, and 
Christianity stands on the right side of the gap. 

More interesting than this party line, however, are the moments at 
which the difficulty of maintaining it are exposed, at which a Christian 
humanist (perhaps like the earl of Exeter) is torn between a conscious 
allegiance to one side of the ideology and an emotional or imaginative 
allegiance to another. Milton provides one of the best examples. In Paradise 
Regained, Jesus rejects Satan’s glowing descriptions of Greek learning (IV. 
240-84) as ‘false, or little else but dreams’ (IV. 291), and after a rapid 
survey of Socrates, the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Stoics, he sums up with a 
line that seems to apply to all ancient sages, ‘Alas! what can they teach and 
not mislead’ (IV. 309).'* The sentiment is orthodox enough, and pretty 
well in accord with Dryden’s and Johnson’s sense of the darkness, in some 
of the most essential respects, of heathen philosophy. But the word ‘alas’ 
echoes through the line and disturbs that comfortable orthodoxy. The word 
can hardly belong to Jesus since there is no reason for him to regret a 
rejection of the Greeks. In it, we hear instead Milton’s own regret. It is the 
regret of one who had once believed more fully in classical learning as a 
route to virtue, and who in Of Education had recommended ‘Cebes, 
Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses’ as a means of winning pupils ‘to 
the love of virtue and true labor’. In Paradise Regained the attitude is more 
coherent and rigorous than this youthful enthusiasm, but coherence and 
rigour have been won at the cost of something loved. Milton’s line is mixed 
in the same way as Augustine’s famous prayer ~ ‘chastity, Lord, but not 
yet’ — is mixed. Indeed, the implicit meaning of the line might almost be 
summed up as ‘pure Christianity, Lord, but not yet’. 


The Poems and Fables of John Dryden, ed. James Kinsley (Oxford 1962) p. 275. 
* Rambler, 29 (26 June 1750), in The Rambler, ed. W. J. Bate and Albrecht B. 
Strauss (New Haven and London 1969) i. 158. 
’ Spectator, 160 (3 Sept. 1711), ed. Donald F. Bond (Oxford 1965) 11. 126. 
* John Milton, Complete Poems and Major Prose, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes ( New York 
1957). 
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Swilt’s position was also mixed, and much of his writing that touches 
upon the relation of Christianity and ancient learning contains 
incompatible explicit and implicit attitudes. Explicit views are most clearly 
seen in A Letter to a Young Gentleman Lately Entered Into Holy Orders (9 January 


1719-20), and in the sermon ‘Upon the Excellency of Christianity’. Swift 


pursues the familiar argument in the Lefer that the ‘system of Morality’ of 


the ancient philosophers ‘falls undoubtedly very short of that delivered in 
the Gospel’ (Prose, ix. 73). In the sermon he is somewhat more forthright, 
and insists not only on the special value of revelation, but on Jesus’s 
contempt for Greek philosophers (Prose, ix. 242), and on the limited wisdom 
of Socrates, the chief saint in the humanist calendar (Prose, ix. 245). Yet, 
given this, he retains respect for the ancients. He denies in the sermon 
seeking any ‘occasion to detract’ from them, even alluding to their superior 
virtue (Prose, ix. 243), and in the Letter he warns the young man against the 
‘common unsufferable Cant, of taking all Occasions to disparage the 
Heathen Philosophers’ (Prose, ix. 73). In short, Swift explicitly adopts an 
orthodox Christian humanist position of preference for Christianity 
alongside warm, if qualified, admiration for the ancients. 

But things are more complicated than that even in these relatively 
straightforward texts. In“Thoughts on Various Subjects’ Swift suggests that 
‘some Scruples’ might be forgiven the wise at the Day of Judgement ‘upon 
the Strength of Temptation’ (Prose, i. 243), and his own wise scruples keep 
surfacing despite himself. There is no warmth about Christianity in the 
sermon except when he is quoting St James, and there is considerable 
coolness in the Letter. At one point, he introduces the ‘ancient Fathers in the 
Church’ in order to take issue with their attacks on heathen philosophy, 
characterising them as ‘rather most excellent holy Persons, than of 
transcendant Genius and Learning’ (Prose, ix. 74). The note of suppressed 
scorn at these rather dim-witted saints becomes louder as the passage 
develops. Swift describes their work as having ‘fallen in my Way’, and 
admits that there are ‘several of them, in whose Writings I have made very 
little Progress, and in others none at all’ (Prose, ix. 74). The casual 
dismissiveness of this is highlighted by the enthusiasm in_ the 
recommendation of ancient writers which follows it: ‘you will soon discover 
your Mind and Thoughts to be enlarged, your Imagination extended and 
refined, your Judgment directed, your Admiration lessened, and your 
Fortitude increased’ (Prose, ix. 74). Whatever Swift's official position, it is 
clear where some of his feelings and loyalty lie, and clear also that the rift in 
his attitudes is rather deeper than that in the example I gave from Paradise 
Regained. Milton's line expresses a regret at renunciation. Swift's Letter 
more, I think, than the sermon) contains both an acknowledged, surface, 


position and an unacknowledged but audible protest against that. This is 
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not to suggest that the writing is hypocritical or that one of the two 
positions represents the ‘real’ commitment. It is simply to say that the text 
is, as the man was, divided. 


The division is still more marked in imaginative works. Swift protests in 
his 1709 Apology for A Tale of a Tub that his aim had been to expose ‘the 


numerous and gross Corruptions in Religion and Learning’ (Prose, i. 1). The Apology 
is so complex a document that it would need pages to chart its shifts in tone 
and implication, but we can, I think, assume it to have been fundamentally 
sincere. Swift was a Christian and a hater of hypocrisy and he meant to 
mean what he said.'® Nevertheless, it is hard to match the simple meaning 
described in the Apology with A Tale itself. A short passage concerning the 
/Eolists will serve as an illustration: 


what is Life itself, but as it is commonly call’d, the Breath of our 
Nostrils? Whence it is very justly observed by Naturalists, that Wind 
still continues of great Emolument in certain Mysteries not to be named, 
giving Occasion for those happy Epithets of TJurgidus, and Inflatus, 
apply d either to the Emittent, or Recipient Organs. (Prose, i. 95 


No doubt the orthodox Anglican’s dislike for the claims to inspiration of 
religious enthusiasts is present in the passage, but so too is the rational 
humanist’s distrust of any kind of inspiration. This second element is so 
powerful a presence that even the Anglican’s revelation is called in 
question. Add to that Swift’s comic imagination, and we have a passage in 
which the image from Genesis of God breathing life into Adam is linked 
with an image of flatulence in a grotesque joke. This is very far from a 
simple exposure of gross corruptions in religion. Indeed, for all his 
stridency, William Wotton had a point when he accused Swift of treating 
Christianity as a Farce, and all a Ladle and called the eighth section a 
‘Mixture of Impiety and Immodesty’."” Although the mixture is perhaps 
not exactly that, it is the mixed nature of A Tale, its simultaneous 
conservative Christianity and radical scepticism, that creates much of the 
complexity and force. 

A somewhat different, but connected, mixture appears in a much later 
text, the short poem “The Day of Judgement’. The poem opens with the 
poet falling into a reverie and dreaming of the end of the world: 


Robert Phiddian concludes after a long discussion of the Apology that it ‘is not 
about the disclosure of meaning or self, but is rather a complex attempt to shroud 
both in more acc eptable guises’: Swift’ Parody (Cambridge 1995 p. 192 

A Defence of the Reflections Upon Ancient and Modern Learning, An Answer to the 

f Sir W. Temple, and Others. With Observations upon The Tale of a Tub (1705), in 
lub, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith (1920; Oxford 1958 
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An horrid Vision seiz’d my Head, 
I saw the Graves give up their Dead. 
Jove, arm’d with Terrors, burst the Skies, 


And Thunder roars, and Light’ning flies! 


ll. 36 


Despite the reference to Jove, the setting here is clearly Christian, with the 
emptying of graves and the thunder echoing details from Revelation. But 
the poem ends with Jove refusing to condemn humanity in a way hard to fit 
with Christian ideas either of God or of the end. He says: 


‘Ito such Blockheads set my Wit! 


‘I damn such Fools! — Go, go, you're bit’. 
ll. 212 


The word ‘bit’ is used with the special meaning of someone caught by a 
practical joke, and reflects a pagan sense of a capricious fate that traps 
people or capricious gods who play tricks. The poem, then, draws upon 
and makes comic capital out of separate funds of Christian and ancient 
belief. 


There is a famous moment in the life of Jerome when, weakened by 


Lenten fasts and vigils, he dreams he is taken before the judgement seat and 
asked what he is. His answer that he is a Christian is roundly rejected and 
he is told,‘thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian.” For Jerome the question 
was clear. He had to be a Christian or a Ciceronian, and he went on to 
choose Christianity. Swift was different. He wanted to be a Christian and a 
Ciceronian, or more broadly he wanted to give allegiance both to 
Christianity and to ancient learning. But the mutual exclusivity of the two 
which was so powerfully apprehended by Jerome keeps intruding in his 
writing and proclaiming itself. It is as if Swift tries to use and, which 
introduces additions, but every time he does so or inserts itself in the text, 
introducing alternatives and exposing rifts. Although this phenomenon is 
present in much of his writing, it is most marked and most important in the 
fourth voyage. 


The reason that the division is so important in the fourth voyage is that the 
two sides of it are given equal status there. This is not an orthodox Anglican 
text gatecrashed by the rowdy, unofficial energies of doubt. John Traugott 


has written in that vein of the way in which the parodies in A Tale free 


Letter 22, “Io Eustochium’, Select Letters of St Jerome, trans. F. A. Wright 
Cambridge, Mass. 1933) p. 127. The Latin is ‘Cicerionius es, non Christianus’. 
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Swift's ‘imagination, defrock the priest, and give us a radical libertine 
thinker’.'* But the fourth voyage is different. Here, there are two invented 
species, of equal importance in the text and imagined with equal intensity. 
They are, moreover, presented pretty much through Gulliver’s 
perceptions, and Crane was surely right when he failed to find anything 
‘that forces us to look on these two sets of strange creatures in any other 
light than that in which Gulliver sees them’.*° Just as Gulliver suggests, the 
Yahoos and Houyhnhnms take their places in the text as a detested reality 
and a desired ideal. But the problem is that reality and ideal are drawn 
from different traditions and bear little relation to each other. The Yahoos 
are a Christian reality that can be improved only through grace. And the 
Houyhnhnms are a classical ideal to be achieved through the very reason 
that the Yahoos lack. They are, thus, not only (perhaps not most 
importantly) what Rawson has called ‘an insulting impossibility’, but also 
a deeply desired impossibility”! 

The relation of the Yahoos to Christian ideas of fallen human nature 
has long been recognised.** There are, it must be said, certain obvious 
objections against too close an identification of Yahoos and people, most 
notably, that Gulliver does not recognise them immediately, and that they 
lack both fire and language. Their posture is perhaps also significant since 
the ‘Godlike erect’ stance of Adam and Eve is used by Milton to define 
humanity.~’ Swift seems to have been unsure on this point. Gulliver’s 
early discovery of ‘many Tracks of human Feet’, none of hands, implies a 
race of bipeds. But he goes on to describe the Yahoos as animals that 

only) ‘often stood on their hind Feet’ (Prose, xi. 223), and later, his master 
holds up Gulliver’s use of hind feet as a disadvantage of humans against 
Yahoos (Prose, xi. 242). These details aside, the Yahoos in their role as a 
representation of people simply confirm what the first three voyages have 
suggested about the human inclination towards vice. They are a striking 
and somewhat exaggerated symbol of the view of human nature as ‘very 
far gone from original righteousness’ set out in the ninth Article of the 
Church of England.** As such, they imply a very limited possibility for 


self-improvement. People, the close cousins of the Yahoos, cannot improve 


’ John Traugott, A Tale of a Tub’, in C. J. Rawson (ed.), Focus: Swift (London 1971 
SZ. 


“The Houyhnhnms, the Yahoos, and the History of Ideas’, op. cit. p. 243. 

Gulliver and the Gentle Reader, p. 32. 

The major formulation of this position is Roland Frye,‘Swift’s Yahoos and the 
Christian Symbols for Sin’, JH/15 (1954) pp. 201~17. 

Paradise Lost, 1V. 289. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, ed. Edgar C. S. Gibson (1896; 
London 1898) p. 357. 
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themselves by what Gulliver’s master calls the ‘small Pittance of Reason’ 
given to them (Prose, xi. 259), in the same way that the tenth Article states 
that ‘man cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength 
and good works’.*? 

One important piece of evidence in debate over the relation of Yahoos to 
humans is the famous letter to Pope of 29 September 1725. Critics have 
seized upon the phrase rationis capax to support the idea that the Yahoos 
represent only a partial truth,-? but have largely ignored another letter 
written two and a half weeks earlier to Thomas Sheridan: 


Therefore sit down and be quiet, and mind your Business as you 
should do, and contract your Friendships, and expect no more from 
Man than such an Animal is capable of, and you will every day find 


my Description of Yahoes more resembling. (Corr., iii. 94 


This is in some respects more relevant than the letter to Pope. Since it is less 
public, less concerned to impress admired friends, less deliberately 
philosophical, and more intimate, it perhaps reflects Swift’s convictions 
more closely, and the conviction here is that Yahoo nature represents a close 
approximation of human. After his experience in Houyhnhnmland, 
Gulliver judges humanity in general to be ‘Jahoos in Shape and Disposition, 
perhaps a little more civilized, and qualified with the Gift of Speech’ (Prose, 
xi. 278). It is much the same verdict as that offered by Swift in the letter to 
Sheridan. 

If the Yahoos represent the Christian real, the Houyhnhnms are a 
classical ideal. Swift makes this clear when he has Gulliver compare their 
view of natural philosophy with that of Socrates (Prose, xi. 268), thus linking 
them with the third voyage’s (five-sixths pagan) sextumvirate of noble men 
‘to which all the Ages of the World cannot add a Seventh’ (Prose, xi. 196). 
More important than such local references, though, are the twin 
Houyhnhnm qualities of reason and virtue which turn them into 
something like the shadowy figure of the virtuous pagan philosopher that 
haunts the sermons. In the ‘Excellency of Christianity’ Swift conjures the 
spectre of ‘those ancient philosophers [who] rose to a greater pitch of 


wisdom and virtue than was ever known among Christians’, only to 


Ibid., p. 378. 

Kathleen Williams discusses the letter to Pope and uses the phrase rationis 
capax for the title of her Gulliver ’s Travels chapter. She touches on the Sheridan letter: 
Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise, pp.73, 65. 

“ ‘There is no reference to this letter in the Correspondence index entry for Yahoos. 
While it would be far-fetched to suggest a deliberate hand in that, the omission is 


interesting. 
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exorcise it with orthodox Christian polemic (Prose, ix. . And in the 
“Testimony of Conscience’ he asks: 


If Conscience be so sure a Director to us Christians in the Conduct of 
our Lives, how cometh it to pass, that the ancient Heathens, who had 
no other Lights but those of Nature and Reason, should so far exceed 
us in all manner of Virtue, as plainly appears by many Examples they 
have left on record? (Prose, xi. 155 


Again, Swift supplies the expected answer, identifying the sources of 
heathen virtue as education, patriotism, and belief in an afterlife, as if 
Socrates had just been a kind of philosophical Greek Anglican (Prose, ix. 
155~6). But Houyhnhnm reason and virtue will not be talked away quite so 
easily. The qualities stand firmly at the centre of the fourth voyage as 
symbols of what people should be like, while the Yahoos demonstrate just as 
forcibly what we are like. 

In living among the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos, Gulliver is in the 


position of the Christian humanist whose disgust at human depravity is 


matched by an equally strong admiration for rational virtue. He explains 


his change of heart at the beginning of Chapter 7: 


the many Virtues of those excellent Quadrupeds placed in opposite View 
to human Corruptions, had so far opened mine Eyes, and enlarged my 
Understanding, that I began to view the Actions and Passions of Man 
in avery different Light; and to think the Honour of my own Kind not 
worth managing. . . (Prose, xi. 258 


Gulliver's position is more difficult than his cynic’s decision to abandon 
the defence of human honour suggests. Once he returns to England he 
cannot reject humanity as long as he retains his admiration for virtue, 
since humanity is the only species outside Houyhnhnmland with any 
capacity for moral action. In other words, his desire for virtue is tied up 
with people. But equally, his desire is sure to be thwarted since he cannot 
expect to see virtue achieved, either by himself or by his fellow human 
beings. The sense of human depravity related to this in the Anglican 
general confession leads to the only sensible course of action given such a 
view, to ask for God’s mercy. The difficulty of the fourth voyage is that the 
longing in it, both Gulliver’s and Swift’s, is not for mercy and grace but for 
reason and virtue. 

Swift’s characteristic irony does not lessen the tension, but rather 
introduces a further division in the text. The position Swift adopts through 
irony is one that is simultaneously close to Gulliver, sharing his dilemma, 


ad 
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and apart from him, perceiving it.*” When Gulliver returns to England 


and keeps his family at arm’s length or proudly berates other people for 


their pride, he is exposed ironically to be ridiculous, but not 
fundamentally) because he is wrong. People, at least in the world of 
Gulliver’s Travels, are, as he sees, despicable, and pride is, as he says, an 
‘absurd Vice’ (Prose, xi. 296). Gulliver’s absurdity arises from the fact that, 
since his ideal leads him to a self-reliant elevation of reason and not to a 
Christian denigration of himself, he fails to recognise his own pride. The 
irony exposes this foolish pride without really condemning his general 
position, which is very close to Swift’s. Something similar is at work when 


Gulliver lists the things he is happily without in Houyhnhnmland. 


Here were no Gibers, Censurers, Backbiters, Pickpockets, 
Highwaymen, House-breakers, Attorneys, Bawds, Buffoons, 
Gamesters, Politicians, Wits, Spleneticks, tedious ‘Talkers, 
Controvertists, Ravishers, Murderers, Robbers, Virtuoso’s; (Prose, xi. 


Swift shares Gulliver’s recognition of the moral failing of such people, his 
anger at them, and his desire for a country where there are none. But the 
irony also makes recognition, anger, and desire ridiculous because they do 
not match. 

The text’s irony exposes the flaw in Gulliver’s way of thinking, but does 
nothing to suggest a solution. His perception of his species is more or less 
accurate, and his ideal remains an ideal, only one that cannot be reached. 
This is the source of much of the fourth voyage’s power. It does not lie in the 
nastiness of the description of the Yahoos, since there are nastier but less 
powerful reflections on humanity in the writings of Rochester, Marston, 
Hall, even Marvell. Nor is the power due entirely to the impossibility of the 
Houyhnhnms. Again, at least one predecessor had written of an ideal 
nowhere without releasing the energy that Swift does. The power, I think, 
lies in the way in which Swift’s irony shows Gulliver to be both ridiculous 
and right. Indeed, he is ridiculous because he is right. The right for Swift’s 
kind of Christian humanist is to detest humanity as weak and far gone from 
righteousness, and to revere certain ancient pagans for becoming righteous 
by their own strength of character. Such a position is also absurd. It is, 
above all, this inevitable, right absurdity underlying the fourth voyage that 
expresses the frustration of the author and causes the discomfort of the 
reader. 


My views on the nature, the sources, and the political implications of Swift's 
late irony are set out in ‘Still to Seek: Politics, Irony, Swift’, Essays in Criticism XLIX 
1999) pp. 300-18. 
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The divisions in the fourth voyage lead inevitably to divisions among 
readers who seek a consistent meaning in it. Some minimise the 
misanthropy in the powerful symbols of Houyhnhnms and Yahoos, and 
concentrate instead on the fact that misanthropy’s most visible advocate in 
the text (Gulliver rather than Swift) is also a fool. Gulliver, they think, 
becomes a butt, an object of satire, and the meaning of the text must, 
therefore, lie elsewhere than in his perceptions. This is the soft approach. 
But other readers, equally reasonably, minimise the irony, and argue that 
the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos occupy a central place, that they confirm 


what the earlier voyages have suggested and that it is very hard to read 
them differently from the way that Gulliver does. That is the hard 


approach. The battleground, of course, is Gulliver. Hard readers think he 
is right while soft readers think he is wrong. A third position may be that 
Swift presents him as both right and wrong. One part of Swift’s 
imagination, the sympathetic, shares Gulliver’s divided outlook, while 
another, the ironic, exposes the absurd consequences of it. In other words, 
the mind behind Gulliver’ Travels, and informing it, was divided in two 
ways. It was divided in the allegiance it gave to contradictory elements of 
Christianity and humanism and it was divided in the attitude it struck 
towards those contradictions, at once accepting and recognising them. 

This article’s emphasis on ideas of division and contradiction is one that 
Swift would probably have understood. In “Thoughts on Various Subjects’, 
he writes: 


Ir a Man would register all his Opinions upon Love, Politicks, 
Religion, Learning, and the like; beginning from his Youth, and so go 
on to old Age: What a Bundle of Inconsistencies and Contradictions 
would appear at last? (Prose, 1. 244 


Knowing that people are inconsistent, puzzling, and paradoxical, the 
Christian humanist is unsurprised to find elements that jar with each other in 
human creations, in collections like that at Burghley or in books like Gulliver’ 
Travels. The fourth voyage, in particular, is built upon, and gives expression 
to, one key inconsistency, that of at once denying and trusting reason. But it 
also registers an attitude towards that. ‘The irony embodies a painful, keen- 
sighted recognition of Gulliver’s, and Swift’s, deep and ridiculous division. 
Such percipience reflects the seriousness of the Christian humanist. It also 
represents and exemplifies — one might even hesitantly say ‘teaches’ — the 
one responsible and difficult way of living with our inevitable 
inconsistencies — by unremitting, painful, ironic recognition. 


John Richardson 
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Dogs and Their Masters: 


Stories by Thomas Mann and Tibor Dery 


THOMAS MANN IN GERMANY in 1918 and Tibor Déry in Hungary in 1956 both 
published stories about dogs. They are tiny stories; not short — ‘A Man and 
his Dog’ takes up seventy-two pages in my Penguin collection of Mann 
short stories and Dery’s iki: The Story ofa Dog is a little novel — but tiny in 
the apparent determination with which they both turn their backs on the 
large world about which there would seem to be, at their particular 
moment and in their particular place, so very much to say. Instead in both 
fictions attention is concentrated obstinately, almost fixedly, on a miniature 
domestic circle: man, wife, and dog in Déry, or just man and dog inThomas 
Mann. 

I called them fictions but neither of the pieces is even quite comfortably 
completely that. ‘There is no question that Bashan, the dog in the Mann 
story, was really Thomas Mann’s dog — we even have a letter, written in 
reply to a letter sent to Bashan in 1922 by an enthusiastic reader, in which 
Mann has to announce the sad recent demise of the ‘real’ Bashan. There is 
no reason to doubt that the walks Bashan and his master took were really as 
described, and the things — small things — that happen to them in the story 
really happened to them, and that the house they return to at the end of 


Thomas Mann, ‘A Man and his Dog’, in Mario and the Magician and Other Stories, 
trans. H.'T. Lowe-Porter (London 1975); Tibor Déry, Niki: The Story ofa Dog, trans. 
Edward Hyams (London 1958). For readers who may not have come across Déry 
before, he was born in 1894 into an upper-middle-class family, joined the 
communist movement as a young man, and in the 1930s tried to portray Hungarian 
society in an ambitious trilogy, The Unfinished Sentence (1934-8; published 1947). 
Wrestling with socialist realism in the 1940s and 1950s, he both wrote his best work 
and incurred the wrath of the authorities. .\Viki was the longest piece in a series of 
short stories written in 1955-6, some of which were published as The Portuguese 
Princess by Calder & Boyars in 1966, in a translation by Kathleen Szasz. Déry was 
imprisoned for ‘conspiracy against the state’; he was released in 1960. In his last 
twenty years he wrote prolifically, although the consensus seems to be that he did 
not match the achievements of the 1950s. I am grateful for some of these details to 
Lorant Czigany’s Oxford History of Hungarian Literature. 
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their walks was Mann’s actual house outside Munich, from which he was to 
take his last leave of Germany on his way into exile under such changed 
circumstances fifteen years later in 1933. 1 have less biographical 
background to supply for Tibor Déry’s story, and I suppose that the 
engineer Ancsa and his wife are Déry’s ‘inventions’ for the purposes of his 
novel, but I have one give-away clue that this story too spills over the 
bounds of fiction; on the back cover of my copy there is a photograph of the 
author with a dog whose description corresponds exactly to the one 
attributed inside the covers to the dog Niki. 

‘A Man and his Dog’ belongs to the time of the defeat of Germany in the 
Great War, and just before German Federal troops suppressed the Bavarian 
Socialist Republic in Munich. Déry’s novel appeared in 1956, the year of 
the Hungarian Uprising; in 1957 he was sentenced to nine years’ 
imprisonment for his ‘hostile activities during the events of November’. (He 
was one of those Hungarian authors distinguished by having been 
imprisoned by both the Horthy and the communist regimes.) What are we 
to make of this phenomenon that, at moments of at least national — if not 
world ~— crisis, these two writers not only opted to write about a world in 
miniature, from a dog’s-eye view, so to speak, but even indulged in what 
under such circumstances could have been interpreted as a momentary 
lapse of taste, « hoosing to make stories about their own favourite pets? As 
the party workers say to Mrs Ancsa, ‘how could she reconcile her 
conscience [in this case they call it her communist conscience | with the fact 
that she spent her days taking dogs for walks, instead of working?’ (p. 84). 

It is a rhetorical question, of course. What I have in mind in bringing 
these two stories together is hardly a denunciation of the irresponsibility of 
the fictional process, two writers taking their eye off the ball at a dangerous 
moment. But perhaps what I want to make out a case for what Mann 
and Dery wanted to make out a case for ~ is the responsibility of 
irresponsibility. Both these little dog stories become opportunities for the 
exploration of all sorts of essential things to do with nature and culture and 
pleasure and suffering; and yet their first defining gesture is one that turns 
its back on the large and grand and serious (and tragic) and concentrates 
with a loving minuteness on the small. The gesture is, to begin with, 
wounded. It is a recoil from grand-scale depredation, a flinching refusal to 
confront the total, horrifying picture: it is a sidestep from disaster, made 
with the convalescent’s se lf-absorption. Upon the idea of ‘responsibility’ 
the convalescent turns a heavy and ironic look. 

For Dery the sidestep is partly made under external pressure; the 
complex distortions produced in post-war central and east European 


writing under state censorship constitute already a whole literary-critical 


specialism by themselves. The strains of making fiction under that pressure 


a 
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show everywhere in .Nikz: it’s a tiny story, but told, for all its simplicity, with 
a strange effect of density, as if it is compressed under a great weight. But 
then again, straightforward concealment won't do as a sufficient account of 
why Dery chose to render the pains and disillusions of the post-war decade 
in Hungary through their effects on a small cross-breed terrier; apart from 
anything else, for all the sidestepping, the critique is too explicit. The novel 
could only have been published in 1956: there is no mistaking the point of, 
for example, a characteristic passage like this: 


Mrs Ancsa knew that that evening she would be returning to her room 
in Mari Jaszai Square (formerly Rudolf Square), whereas the bitch did 
not. She might even be thinking that they were going to stay at 
Csobanka for ever. In her total dependence on man, Niki was like 
those detainees who have no idea why they have been put in prison nor 
how long they will stay there; or like those heads of State undertakings 
who, when appointed, have no idea of how long they will remain in 
their new post; or the assistants in the nationalised Kozert food shops 
who are completely ignorant of why, from one day to the next, they 
have been transferred to a branch at the other end of the city, an hour 
and a half by tram from their home; (p. 114 


The sidestep here, in so far as it is a product of censorship at all, must 
belong to that phase of relationship of the writer with his censors where the 
gesture of concealment is made with a deliberate carelessness; his half- 
compliance a half-provocation. 

So in Deéry’s choice of the dog, just as in Mann’s, we have to look for more 
than merely disguise. And although I suggested just now that there is 
something in the choice which is reactive, a recoil from the unbearable 
large on to the manageable small, I don’t mean to imply that the writing is 
diminished in that recoil, or that the scale by which the ‘large’ and the 
‘small’ are measured is absolute. The very choice of the‘small’ by the writers 
asserts an alternative way of measuring importance: in a gesture that is, 
again, half-provocation, both stories set up the minutely annotated 
pleasures and pains of a mongrel (in both stories, significantly, mongrel 
dog against national disaster and world cataclysm. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suggest that a primary act of resistance to a prevailing and 
bankrupt rhetoric of large, unifying ideas (German nationalism, 
communism) could be to set up against it a discourse of smallness. In tiny 
and unimportant-seeming acts, in the minute tacts of the human 
adjustment to the animal and the animal adjustment to the human, an 
alternative mode of human culture is imagined: tentative and doubting 
rather than triumphal and doctrinal, built from small, real acts rather than 
deduced from large, abstract ideas. Mann describes something like this 
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deliberate choice of smallness, not in any explicit address to the problem of 


‘responsibility’, but at a characteristic moment in the story when Bashan is 


stricken with astonishment at seeing his first huntsman fire a gun: 


I must interrupt my narrative here to turn the vivid light of my 
memory upon the figure of Bashan. I can think of large words with 
which to describe it, phrases we use for great occasions: I could say he 
was thunderstruck. But I do not like them, I do not want to use them. 
The large words are worn out, when the great occ asion comes they do 
not describe it. Better use the small ones and put into them every ounce 


of their weight. (p. 74 


This is Mann’s statement of the whole notorious problem of finding the 
word inadequate to the great, the terrible, occasion. And the way he has 
introduced his statement — his justification — into his little story is an 
enactment of precisely the reticence and the choice of smallness which he 
enjoins. His apology is not framed solemnly at the centre of things, but is 
slipped obliquely in, subordinated with comic effect to the ‘great occasion’ 
of Bashan’s surprise. The very gesture of renunciation of ‘large words’ must 
not betray itself through being made with the wrong kind of solemnity; it is 
ironised here by being a comic overstatement in its context. 

I may be in danger of making it sound as though in both cases the choice 
of the dog is in a sense a negative one: small subjects because conventional 
rhetoric is too exhausted to supply words fit for the large ones; irresponsible 
subjects because the idea of responsibility itself has been darkened and 
made equivocal by the history that ‘responsibility’ has produced. (A writer 
who had been imprisoned for his communist sympathies writes ironically 
about reconciling his communist conscience with taking the dog for a 
walk.) But the choice of the dogs is not merely reactive; it is also purposeful. 
It seems, to two writers in recoil from what culture has brought forth, a 
place to look for something truthful; the dog-subject seems a place to 
recover and re-examine the roots of human culture in nature. 

The whole point of the dog, in both these stories, is the ambiguous 
position the domesticated animal occupies between nature and culture, 
bound through a very one-sided dependency to human needs and acts 
and narratives. That uncomfortable, uneven dependence is a central 
theme in both stories; both writers record how their human protagonists 


are burdened, morally, when they accept the mastery the dogs require 


of them. Here is Déry’s account of the negotiation of that contract of 


domestication: 


The fact is that the Ancsas, though to all appearances energetic in their 


rejection of the idea of taking up a new burden of feeling, had really 
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surrendered to the animal’s deliberate affection from the very start. It 
was the Ancsas who were at fault, the Ancsas who agreed to start a 
game which, in their heart of hearts they wanted to lose; the Ancsas 
who showed themselves disposed to exchange the pureness of their 
solitude for sentimental and earth-bound amusements, and to soften 
the harshness of mourning for their son by futile distractions; the 
Ancsas who, in that son’s place, were ready to welcome a dog. . . But 
there is no use in labouring the point, for it was clearly from this source 
that sprang the thin, clouded trickle of that ‘equivocal element’ which 
was to mark the relationship between the bitch and her master and 
mistress. In relationships between man and beast, we believe that the 
man is always the guilty party. (pp. 10-12 


Something very ancient seems to show through the particular 
contemporary context here: the burden of mastery turns out to have an 
attachment of shame and guilt which may be derived from that other 
narrative of a contract of mastery over the beasts, Adam’s naming of them 
in Paradise: And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air; and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them: and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof? 

The shame doesn’t attach, in the Genesis narrative, to the naming 
moment itself. In George Steiner’s account of interpretations of Genesis, 
tradition suggests that the original naming must have been in the uwr- 
Sprache, the primal language from before the Fall in which, as Steiner puts 
it,“God had literally spoken the world’.’ That language was innocent and 
not shaming. And yet it is out of the likeness to God that the power of 
naming lends to Adam that the possibility of temptation comes: first, 
through language God makes Adam his deputy in Paradise; then, after the 
apple is eaten, ‘the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil . . . Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the 
garden of Eden’? In other words, even in Paradise, language has that 
paradoxical potential which is then unleashed by the Fall (or by Babel, 


which Steiner calls‘a second Fall’®): the potential to be at once an aspiration 


to truth and a betrayal of it. The naming of the animals is the first act of 
symbolisation, of language; the first essential act of culture, that separates 
the human from the animal. It gives the man mastery over the beast, but 


Gen. 2: 19. 
George Steiner, After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation (Oxford 1992 
p- 60. 
* Gen. 3: 22-3. 


d ifter Babel, 61. 
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there flow from it all the moral consequences of self-reflexivity and all the 
guilts of history. 

The Ancsas, of course, aren't ‘guilty’ in any ordinary sense for loving 
the little dog and being unable to resist taking her in, against their better 
judgement. Déry’s irony is complex; his deadpan prose style, its mock- 
discursiveness imitating a moral essay, is partly an ironic critique precisely 
of the secure knowingness of moral essays, or of secure knowingnesses of 
all kinds. But it is not simply that. He even does mean to accuse, at some 
deep level, the innocent Ancsas: not for anything they have done, but, on 
the contrary, almost because of what they have suffered, for their 
susceptible, conscious, entangled humanness. There is a softness, an open- 
endedness, a hopefulness perhaps, entailed in naming and knowing, in 
culture, which makes certain experiences and the imagining of certain 
experiences, the imagining of suffering, almost insupportable. The 
narrative style itself, its understating plainness eschewing pathos, protests 
that such experiences should have to be imagined, that because we have 
language and memory we cannot help but record and revisit and imagine 
them. 


Ancsa and his wife were fond of animals, it is true, especially dogs, but 
their only son had been killed at Voronesh, Mrs Ancsa’s father had 
been killed in a saturation air-raid, and the Ancsas had good reason to 
know that affection is not only a pleasure for the heart but a burden 
which, in proportion to its importance, may oppress the soul quite as 
much as it rejoices it. (p. 7 


It is almost their capacity for tragedy he accuses the Ancsas of, in 
relation to Niki; because of the domestication that binds her to them, she is 
opened up to an experience of suffering that strains her beyond the scope of 
her natural un-languaged and non-reflexive being. The engineer Ancsa, 
the hopeful good communist, is arrested and detained without charge for 
five years; in Deéry’s rendering the dog can’t know or understand what has 
happened, or even remember her master when he isn’t there, but she none 
the less declines and dies, suffering at a loss she has no word or image for, 
but whose un-animal significance-beyond-itself she dimly and painfully 
intuits, because her domestication has bound her affectionate, intuitive 
responsiveness so closely to the complex cultural burden her humans bear. 
In some sense the master is to blame: the dog’s suffering becomes part of 
the master’s shame; the animal's suffering puts the human, however 
helplessly, somehow in the wrong. When Niki is in her last illness, the gentle 


Mrs Ancsa not only resents her but even once beats her, in a spiral of 


accusation and guilt that is finally characteristic of something tortuous and 
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torturing and doomed to unfulfilment in the master’s part of an unequal 
bargain. 


When she called the bitch and Niki answered her only with a look; 
when repeated calls produced no more than a single, barely 
perceptible movement of the tail and a sullen glance — the crude, 
animal look of suffering, devoid of question, reproach or anger; when 
consolations and caresses were met only with a turning away of the 
head by which Niki emphasised that she was detaching herself from 
the woman kneeling before her as from the world she represented 
then Mrs Ancsa felt such a flame of anger rise in her that she was 
bitterly ashamed and hated herself. At such moments her common 
sense seemed to fail her, her nerves seemed to be tied in knots, and she 
was almost ready to jump out of the window or throw herself into the 
Danube, with the bitch in her arms. As it was she did a thing without 
precedent: one day she actually beat Niki, and when the poor terrier, 
after these blows, crept away back to her cushion and turned her face 
to the wall, Mrs Ancsa fell into such despair that she left the flat and 
did not return until very late that night. (p. 133 


Mann too is interested in the equivocal contract that bestows mastery 


over the beasts, and the consequences of that contract in culture. The spirit 


of his reflections upon the contract is different to Dery’s, just as his story 


overall is different, lighter, kinder; there is no human tragedy directly 
appended to the dog’s life in Mann’s story. Behind the story’s central focus 
on the man and his dog there sprawls just out of the corner of the narrative 
eye a cheerful, informal, suburban bourgeois family, well-behaved enough 
to know to keep quiet when the paterfamilias is working in his study. The 
persona of the narrator is_ self-deprecatingly sprightly, decently 
disingenuous; we recognise a familiar alter ego of Mann’s, one which finds 
its ultimate expression in the gentle, appalled humanist Serenus Zeitblom 
who tells the story of the demonic Dr Faustus. He holds towards his 
comfortable bourgeois outward self an attitude that is wryly sceptical. His 
bourgeois habits, his humaneness, his mildness, his domesticity, his 
respectability, the gentle male tyranny he exercises within the family: these 
can't be repudiated, they are all the form available, they are what he is; yet 
there is something displaced, some fracture of self-belief, deep in this 
narrative and phrasing derived from the grand bourgeois narratives of the 
nineteenth century. It mocks itself; the bourgeois identity sees all round 
itself, places itself in relation to what is outside and other. 

Reading ‘A Man and his Dog’ one is convinced that every detail of the 
daily walks that Bashan and his master take is ‘real’, that is, is part of an 
exact record of a particular place in the suburbs around Munich where the 
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city met the country in 1918 and where Thomas Mann took his dog for a 
walk; and yet at the same time every inch of the terrain feels emblematic, 
representative of more than itself. Again, this is characteristic Mann: it is 
not that he shuts out the arbitrary and the accidental from his writing, it is 
rather that where he looks he doesn’t see the arbitrary and accidental. This 
is the key to that effect of hyper-realism in his work, and is no doubt partly 
the product of that sceptical detachment I have just described. Instead of 
that loving surplus overspill of detail in the nineteenth-century novel, 
inviting us to lose ourselves in the abundant illusion of present life, every 
detail in Mann is a sign and a clue. It is no wonder that a writer whose 
mode of reading the surface of life was so strenuously exegetic should have 
written Joseph and his Brothers and been so drawn to the Judaic interpretative 
tradition. When in ‘A Man and his Dog’ the writer in his study is bothered 
by the dog who wants to go out for his run by the river, we sense ourselves at 


once in the presence of large things: 


Almost from the very first day Bashan behaved in this spirit towards 
me, following me with his trustful eyes that seemed to be begging me to 
order him about — which I was chary of doing, for time soon showed 
that obedience was not one of his strong points ~ and dogging my 
footsteps in the obvious conviction that sticking to me was the natural 
order of things. In the family circle he always sat at my feet, never by 
any chance at anyone else’s. And when we were walking, if I struck off 
ona path by myself, he invariably followed me and not the others. He 
insisted on being with me when I worked: if the garden door was 
closed he would disconcert me by jumping suddenly in at the window, 
bringing much gravel in his train and flinging himself down panting 
beneath my desk. 

But the presence of any living thing ~ even a dog ~ is something of 
which we are very conscious; we attend to it in a way that is quite 
disturbing when we want to be alone. Thus Bashan could become a 
quite tangible nuisance. He would come up to me wagging his tail, 
look at me with devouring gaze, and prance provocatively. On the 
smallest encouragement he would put his fore-paws on the arm of my 
chair, lean against me, and make me laugh with his kisses in the air. 
Then he would examine the things on my desk, obviously under the 
impression that they must be good to eat since he so often found me 
stooped above them; and so doing would smudge my freshly written 
page with his broad, hairy hunter’s paws. | would sharply call him to 
order and he would lie down on the floor and go to sleep. But when he 


slept he dreamed, making running motions with all four paws and 


barking in a subterranean but perfectly audible sort of way. I quite 
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comprehensibly found this distracting; in the first place the sound was 
uncannily ventriloquistic, in the second it gave me a guilty feeling. For 
this dream life was obviously an artificial substitute for real running, 
hunting and open-air activity; it was supplied to him by his own 
nature because his life with me did not give him as much of it as his 
blood and his senses required. I felt touched; but since there was 
nothing for it, I was constrained in the name of my higher interests to 
throw off the incubus, telling myself that Bashan brought altogether 


too much mud into the room and also that he damaged the carpet with 
his claws. (p. 20 


Here again is the equivocal contract, the equivocal exchange; ‘this dream 
life was obviously an artificial substitute for real running, hunting and 
open-air activity. . . his life with me did not give him as much of it as his 
blood and his senses required’. The dream life is surely not only Bashan’s 
dreams, but the whole of the imagining that goes on in the study, the 
imagining through words written on to paper that is smudged by the 
‘hairy hunter’s paws’ of the dog for whom the words and the activity of 
writing them are meaningless; the imagining that we participate in as we 
read this story written in that study. The dream life, it is implied, is an 
exchange, an exchange for something else more ‘real’, an exchange made 
on Bashan’s behalf at the moment of domestication, so to speak; or an 
exchange made somewhere in his pre-history for the writer at the desk, 
language and symbolisation and imagining and memory in exchange for 


‘real running, hunting and open-air activity’ without the words that come 


between. The story doesn’t sentimentally unwish the exchange; the power 


the exchange confers upon the dreaming one is represented in the very 
language in which we read the story, in the very conquests of 
consciousness that the story represents. Mann really means ‘higher 
interests, even as he ironises them through the noisy, gangling, 
importunate, living, breathing indifference of the dog. But in the 
exchange something has also been sacrificed, something has been shut 
out, and the relationship with the dog affords the writer an opportunity 
for exploring that sense of loss of nature buried deep in culture. Nature 
bothers culture, bounds in through the study window ‘bringing much 
gravel in his train’, and pants and breathes heavily; the culture-maker is 
‘constrained in the name of [his] higher interests to throw off the incubus’, 
he has to forbid the living thing whose presence disturbs and distracts at a 
level below words. None of that is treated with solemnity ~ except mock- 
solemnity, as in ‘higher interests’ and ‘incubus: in fact the weary, 
forbearing patience of the writer persona is subverted by the excitement 
with which the dog lives in the writing: the dog’s oblivious and distracting 
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life is, paradoxically, the subject for — even the justification for — the 
writing activity in the study. 

In 1922 a reader sent a letter to‘Bashan’; in his reply Mann wrote that ‘a 
severe distemper, combined with pneumonia, carried him off very soon 
after I had told people about him; in other words, after he had come to life 
on another plane, so to speak, and sometimes I cannot repress the thought 
that there might be a connection and that perhaps what I did to the poor 
creature was not well done, but sinful’. As in the Dery story, the master feels 
shame, not at any wrong deed exactly, but at the intrinsic and unalterable 


inequity of the contract between man and beast, between the namer and 


the named; the writer playfully even suggests that the power of 


symbolisation may be so great that it could steal the life out of ‘real’ things, 
that the ‘real’ Bashan (he was actually called Bauschan) may have died 
because something was subtracted from his real existence through his 
being imagined in writing,‘on another plane’. The regret manages to be at 
once real shame at a betrayal and a kind of superbia, an exhilarated- 
alarmed confession of the namer’s, the writer’s, power. 

The landscape the man and his dog take their walk in is a strange one; 
again, it seems to manage at once to be ‘true’ to a precise place and time and 
to be emblematic of a crucial historical moment in the evolving balance 
between nature and culture. On the outskirts of Munich developers have 
laid out the ground plans for a series of residential streets and boulevards; 
the money has temporarily failed (presumably because the war 
otherwise never mentioned in the story — has intervened), and nature 
reappropriates the half-realised project: 


The streets run through the wood they have broken into; but the wood 
does not remain passive. It does not let the streets stop as they were 
made, through decade after decade, until at last people come and 
settle on them. It takes every step to close them again; for what grows 
here does not mind gravel, it flourishes in it. Purple thistles, blue sage, 
silvery shoots of willow, and green ash seedlings spring up all over the 
road and even on the pavement. . . (p. 41 


The narrator thinks of Claude Lorrain’s landscapes, where the green and 
blue of a dream-earth reabsorb the ruins of a lost civilisation and heal the 
wounds that it has made in nature. In a kind of counterpoint to Claude’s 


dream, we are always aware in Mann’s story that the great city lies close 


behind, within tram-catching distance, and that this fragile moment of 


equipoise in no man’s land can’t last, must end in that defining gesture of 


the twentieth century, the encroachment of culture upon nature, of (to 
borrow Mann’s own terms from the story) the world upon the wild. 
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For his moment, though, the narrator has his ‘wild’ to play in; a wild 
made safe for him through various low-key, unobtrusively humanising 
technologies: the drainage of the marshes, the willow hurdles against 
flooding, the little ferry-boat across the river. This borderland of equipoise 
between the natural and the cultural is the place Mann’s narrative chooses 
to occupy. (It is a very Goethian borderland, like the garden in Elective 
Affinities.) In this ‘wild’, the writer can imagine for himself'a reconnection to 
a long, unhuman past, a self-forgetfulness and a release from historical 
time: 


Who would not choose to follow the sound of running waters? Its 
attraction for the normal man is of a natural, sympathetic sort. For 
man is water’s child, nine tenths of our body consists of it, and at a 
certain stage the foetus possesses gills. For my part I freely admit that 
the sight of water in whatever form or shape is my most lively and 
immediate kind of natural enjoyment; yes, I would even say that only 
in contemplation of it do I achieve true self-forgetfulness and feel my 
own limited individuality merge into the universal. The sea, still- 
brooding or coming on in crashing billows, can put me in a state of 
such profound organic dreaminess, such remoteness from myself, that 
I am lost to time. (pp. 44-5 


But the walks force upon him acknowledgements, too, of his essentially 
human, accultured self; particularly through his ambivalent reactions to 
sashan’s hunting. The healing energy of the place, the refreshment that 
comes from the walks of the man with his dog, depend upon Bashan’s total, 
unreflexive giving up of himself to the hunting. Through the man’s half- 
participation in Bashan’s complete absorption and fulfilment as he 
frantically digs or chases, he is able to recover the sensation of 
unconsidering aliveness; the sensation of pleasure in the garden. But it is a 
mock-hunting in which the best Bashan ever catches is an occasional 
dormouse. Without the right man — the man with the gun — the dog is 
incapable. And although there are moments when the man can’t resist 
helping the dog — helping him dig with his walking stick, say — if they 
actually catch anything he is disgusted by the killing of it. At one crucial 
revelatory moment when Bashan for the first time might have caught his 
hare, the hare in its panic leaps up into the man’s arms for a split second: an 
accident that becomes an emblematic representation, like a painted St 
Francis, of the moralising consequences of naming, of knowing, of 
consciousness; of the constricting responsibilities of mastery. The hare 
without knowing it requires pity and mercy from the master; without 
knowing it, it creates the master’s conscience. 
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Was it beside itself with fright? Anyhow, it jumped straight at me, like 
a dog, ran up my overcoat with its forepaws and snuggled its head into 
me, me whom it should most fear, the master of the chase! I stood bent 
back with my arms raised, I looked down at the hare and it looked up 
at me. It was only a second, perhaps only part of a second, that this 
lasted. I saw the hare with such extraordinary distinctness, its long 
ears, one of which stood up, the other hung down; its large, bright, 
short-sighted, prominent eyes, its cleft lip and the long hairs of its 
moustache, the white on its breast and little paws; I felt or thought I felt 
the throbbing of its hunted heart. And it was strange to see it so clearly 
and have it so close to me, the little genius of the place, the inmost 
beating heart of our whole region, this ever-fleeting little being which 
I had never seen but for brief moments in our meadows and bottoms, 
frantically and drolly getting out of the way — and now, in its hour of 
need, not knowing where to turn, it came to me, it clasped as it were 
my knees, a human being’s knees: not the knees, so it seemed to me, of 
Bashan’s master, but the knees of a man who felt himself master of 
hares and this hare’s master as well as Bashan’s. It was, I say, only for 


the smallest second. (p. 67 


When the hare has sped off the man aims a hard blow with his stick at the 
oncoming uncomprehending Bashan to deflect him; responsibility and 
conscience and intervention set in train all the spiralling human angsts of 
doubt and conflicting loyalties, guilt and betrayal. 

Neither story, however, confines itself to the angsts and guilts of mastery: 
both of them also celebrate its pleasures. Both dogs, Bashan and Niki, are 
vividly and lovingly ‘brought to life’. The writers’ interpretation of their 
dogs’ lives can only be tentative, of course, can only use the language and 
the reflexiveness which are human by definition: Mann and Déry both 
explicitly address this problem, making continual speculative approaches 
towards the animal through the human by means of analogy or 
differentiation, but tactfully making all those approaches tentative and 
in omplete. Yet the dogs’ real presence is irresistible, it overspills 
interpretation: because of the closeness with which they are watched and 
apprehended and written down, we seem able to see, smell, touch, and hear 
their coat, gait, expression, body heat, panting, heartbeat. And in both 
stories we feel that the ‘real’ of sensation and apprehension ~ the real of the 
dogs’ lives — offers a kind of renewal in the face ofa crisis in reflexivity and 
ideas, something like the renewal Czeslaw Milosz describes here: 


a poet stands before reality that is every day new, miraculously 
complex, inexhaustible, and tries to enclose as much of it as possible in 


words. That elementary contact, verifiable by the five senses, is more 
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important than any mental construction. The never-fulfilled desire to 
achieve a mimesis, to be faithful to a detail, makes for the health of 
poetry and gives it a chance to survive periods unpropitious to it. The 
very act of naming things presupposes a faith in their existence and 
thus in a true world. . .° 


Tessa Hadley 


’ The Witness of Poetry (Cambridge, Mass. 1983) pp. 56~7. 


An Interview with Stanley Kauffmann: 
Sex, Taste, Realism and Violence in the 


Cinema 


Conducted by Bert Cardullo in New York City, December 1999 


STANLEY KAUFFMANN, a native New Yorker, has been the film critic of the 
New Republic since 1958, and was the theatre critic of the New York Times 

1966) and the Saturday Review (1979-85). He was a member of the faculty at 
the Yale School of Drama from 1968 to 1986. Mr Kauffmann has published 
six collections of his film criticism, two volumes of theatre criticism, and 
seven novels. One of these novels, The Philanderer (1953), was the subject of a 
criminal prosecution in England for alleged obscene libel — a subject not 
unrelated to the content of the following interview. The two-day trial was 
held at the Central Criminal Court (The Old Bailey) in the spring of 1954 
and resulted in acquittal. 


CARDULLO: Is your film-writing a continuous autobiography ? 

KAUFFMANN: In an important sense it is. But I suppose I think less about 
that than about all of the ways in which I’ve been nourished by my 
conviction that film is itself an important art, and that I am 
responsible for helping to connect that art to the best possible audience 
for it. 

CARDULLO: Have you always believed that in the end what matters most is 
your capacity to decide, on plausible grounds, whether or not a film is 
worth taking seriously ? 

KAUFFMANN: I know that some people often disagree with my judgements, 
but I have to assume that it matters to them and to me whether a film is 
good or bad or something that can’t quite be expressed in either of 
those words. Most of us, I think, want to feel that things matter. 
Movies matter, moral choices matter, the way we live matters. To take 
something seriously is to feel that it is possible to make a judgement 
about it, however qualified. 
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CARDULLO: Some would say that all this talk of judgement is bunk, that 


KAU 


finally our preferences simply express taste. Now I know that you don’t 
hold with this view, or with the idea of taste as a merely ‘personal’ 
predilection for certain things as opposed to others. But I think you'll 
agree that it is sometimes tempting to speak of someone ~ a film critic, 
for example — as having good taste. What would that mean? 

FFMANN: Aestheticians love to debate the relationship between taste 
and judgement. Of course it’s impossible to think about taste without 
considering a person’s experiences. A person who seems to you to have 
good taste will seem to have had experienc es that made good taste 
possible. But I suppose there is one fundamental way of thinking about 
taste | can endorse. When you approve of someone’s criticism you feel 
there’s a certain degree of congruency between you and the critic. You 
feel that this person lives on the same planet with you, has seen the film 
in question somewhat in the way you did, or would. I'm sure you 
yourself, Bert, have often had the sensation, when reading criticism, 
that you don’t know what the critic is talking about — not that you 
don’t agree, but that you don’t understand what the hell the critic is 
talking about. Good taste entails the sort of understanding we learn to 


miss when we feel the critic doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 


CARDULLO: You've written, and spoken, with enormous admiration of 


George Bernard Shaw. And I take it that you admire his criticism quite 
as much as you admire his plays. 


'FFMANN: Very few critics leave you in their debt as Shaw does. Others 


will occasionally show you something you'd missed, or inspire you to 
feel that youd all along thought what you hadn't been able to 
articulate. But Shaw is really a special case. You read him today and 
you realise that he’s writing about singers and performers long gone, 
artists almost no one alive has heard of. But you feel that he is talking 
to you about experiences you have had, telling you things about 
yourself in relation to music as if he were inside you correcting your 
vision, enlarging your scope. When you're in his company you almost 
feel that you’re equal to handling the issue of good taste, that you can 
say with confidence that it’s more than a tendency to be outraged by 
new art. 


CARDULLO: Suppose we have a look at a contemporary film artist whose 


movies inspire a wide range of judgements, some of which may have 
more to do with taste than with anything else. Would you agree that 
Woody Allen inspires wildly different responses and that some people 
readily concede they ‘just’ like, or dislike, the kind of thing he does? 


KAUFFMANN: I think that’s true, though I’m not sure it wouldn't be true in 


other cases, too. 
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CARDULLO: Granted there are other comparable cases. But Allen may 
serve our discussion of taste better than the others. I thought about this 
recently when I reread your piece on Allen’s film Manhattan, a piece in 
which you write of its desire ‘to stay cool’as an objectionable affectation 
or ambition. Would you talk about that criticism? 

KAUFFMANN: Implicit in a film like Manhattan is an assumption about the 


contract between film and audience. The contract has it that the hip 


viewer of such a film will have progressed past a violent emotional 
response to the material presented, that he is above such a response 
and need not for a moment doubt his superiority to those who are not 
above it. You don’t have to live in Manhattan to feel that you belong to 
the chic,‘cool’ world depicted in the film. Allen’s film makes two-hour 
Manhattanites out of everyone who sees it. What is fabricated is a kind 
of spurious elevation. You get a version of this in Hemingway, who 
allows people in Des Moines and New Haven to feel that they have sat 
in European cafés and felt the feelings of a so-called lost generation. 
No effort is required to participate in these feelings. And this effect of 
Hemingway's writing seems to some of us objectionable even as we're 
willing to make a case for him as a great writer. How much more 
objectionable this sort of thing seems in Woody Allen, who is not a 
great director. [d go so far as to say that there is a smug Jewish 
cosmopolitanism about Manhattan. | know about this, as 'm a smug 
Jewish cosmopolite myself, and I can recognize something unsavoury 
in the type when I see it. The assumption underlying films like Allen’s 
is that anyone who knows anything worth knowing about today lives 
in a big city and probably wishes he were Jewish. The movie provides 
its own version of a vicarious thrill, allowing those who really aren't 
‘cool at all to believe that they are. To be sure, there are other kinds of 
coolness, genuine and not genuine, but Allen’s is a recognisable 
variant. It’s different, for example, from that of David Lynch, who did 
Blue Velvet and represents what Id call gentile Texan coolness. But both 
of these are spurious, suggesting that viewers can leave the confines of 
their desperate little lives and be coolly bored — withWoody or David 
or whomever else. 

CARDULLO: Let’s consider next your critique of Allen’s realism. 

KAUFFMANN: Fine. As I recall, I saw Allen’s film as an increasingly 
typical piece of mimicry, not much interested in getting at the truth 
of its material, but satisfied with reproducing the surfaces of a 
milieu. 

CARDULLO: You quoted Allen, to the effect that if people a hundred years 
from now see his film, they'll know something about life in New York 
City today. 


Ag 
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KAUFFMANN: About how many films would it not be possible to make some 
such claim? Even the most ordinary films offer something of the look 
and the customs ofa particular place and time. 

CARDULLO: I like especially your observation that what is missing in 


Manhattan is ‘any true sense of dissatisfaction’. What would you expect 


the film to be dissatisfied about? 
KAUFFMANN: Well, I don’t want to dictate to Allen what he should or 
shouldn't feel about his characters, but I think it’s fair to object to a 


kind of self-love that issues from a film of this sort. When the characters 


demand a sharply critical or satirical treatment, and the film-make1 


seems unwilling or unable to follow through with that, you ask what 
prevents him. 


CA 
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DULLO: You don’t feel that the display of neurosis is itself potentially a 
valuable thing, that in exposing to us the vulnerability and self- 
delusion of his characters Allen is, at least implicitly, performing an act 
of criticism ? 

KAUFFMANN: That act of criticism is, I don’t say wholly, but largely, 
invalidated by the self-love that excuses everything by demanding 
only that we be proud of ourselves and acknowledge our failings. | 
don’t call that an acceptable moral posture. And it certainly doesn’t 
make for moral realism, whatever the hype surrounding Allen and 
others like him may want us to believe. 


CARDULLO: Do your objections to Allen extend more generally to most of 


what passes for realism? 

KAUFFMANN: I say nothing new when I assert that realism has been 
central to the art of the last hundred and fifty years. This belief has 
been a background for movements that take it as a primary goal to 
ppose realism. It is, of course, not only an approach to representing 

things, but a view of the world. It is fair to say, however, that in no 

medium has this view been so cheapened as in film. In film you can 
excuse anything, exploit anything, fake anything — you can get away 
with anything — simply by calling it realistic. And it would be 
misleading to claim that only persons of an elevated kind are 
susceptible to this cheapening. I remember going to see a film called 

Die Hard I, a film popular with many different audiences, or so I hear. 

It takes place within about five hours in and around an airport. The 

hero, played by Bruce Willis, goes through a whole series of beatings 

and fights. He is shot at, he jumps from great heights, he goes through 
things that would hospitalise Arnold Schwarzenegger within five 
minutes. But the hero persists, and all of the fantasy it’s the sheerest 

fantasy is passed off as realism, because the setting seems to be a 


real airport. Bolts and nuts are discernible. The whole thing is more 
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fantastic than The Arabian Nights, it’s in fact low-level comic book 
material. But — and this is my point ~ comic books at least don’t 
pretend to be real. The realism of contemporary film is not only at odds 
with, it actually subverts the original purpose of the great realists, 
which was to present the facts of our experience so that we could also 
see beneath them. We never feel, when we read Flaubert, that he shows 
us only what we would have seen for ourselves if we had lived in the 
time of his characters. But in the realistic films of our time we get 


4 


mostly commonplace data, even when it’s dressed up ~ as it is 


occasionally in Woody Allen — with wit. Harold Rosenberg once 


wrote that if you look closely at the new realism you see that it’s mostly 
decor. I like that remark, and it helps me to recall what I like about 
films that are more than decor, that know how to put their realism 


to use. I think of D. W. Griffith’s film Broken Blossoms. Griffith was 
no hard-and-fast realist, but there is a strong element of realism in 
his work. In Broken Blossoms there is a scene in which the Lillian 
Gish character is locked into a closet by her father. She becomes 
hysterical, and we see that Griffith has every opportunity to turn 
the whole thing into a piece of sentimentality, or to offer a standard 
psychological insight such as we associate with an easy realism. 
Instead, he resists the inclination to produce merely a superior 
realistic document. Suddenly, he moves the film toward difficult 
insights, working that father’s incestuous feelings towards a kind of 
revelation you know instinctively to be altogether different from the 
familiar goals of realism. 

CARDULLO: Your speaking of the father’s incestuous feelings in Broken 
Blossoms brings up the whole issue of sex in the cinema. 

KAUFFMANN: It seems clear to me that the treatment of sex in most 
contemporary films is exploitative and unnecessary. 

CARDULLO: Maybe not unnecessary from the point of view of selling 
tickets to film audiences 

KAUFFMANN: That’s a troubling question, but a different one, even ifin the 
end it’s not separable from the issue I'm raising. And of course youcan't 
really think about it at all without remembering Hollywood’s earlier 
handling of sex. For many years there was no sex on screen. You had to 
supply for the film-makers what they were unable to put in their films. 
Inthe James Jones novel From Here To Eternity, the hero goes to a brothel 
near Pearl Harbor and meets a young tart whom he likes. In the film 
made from the novel the young man goes to what looks like a sorority 
house, and the girl, played by Donna Reed, at the end of their 
conversation, to indicate that intimacy is in the offing, takes off one 
earring. [he viewer is supposed to read the rest. 
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CARDULLO: And would you say that, apart from the sanitising of the 
brothel, the representation of intimacy in the offing is about as much 
as any viewer needs to get the point? 

KAUFFMANN: Of course. 

CARDULLO: And would you agree that even a superior commercial film 
today would seem coy or evasive or downright inadequate if it were 
content to offer such a token? 

KAUFFMANN: It would certainly seem inadequate to much of the film- 
going audience brought up on contemporary films. I can remember 
noting, when I saw the film of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf ?, that the 
Elizabeth Taylor character actually said on camera the words ‘son of a 
bitch’. And that was in 1966! By now the changes in what is customary 
have been so drastic that there is almost nothing to be surprised by. 
The result has been exactly what you would expect it to be. There 
haven't been many D. H. Lawrences around waiting to express the 
truth about sex — or about anything else — on the screen. But there 
have been lots of exploiters waiting around for serious people to bring 
down the bars and allow the exploiters to do what such people will do. 
And even good film-makers have been badly affected by the climate. 

CARDULLO: Are you saying that even good film-makers use sex in 
exploitative ways that have little or nothing to do with the purpose of 
their films? 

KAUFFMANN: That’s exactly what I'm saying. Though obviously I would 
hate anyone to believe I was advocating censorship, which does not 
seem to me to be the answer to anything. 

CARDULLO: And would you say that good film-makers are routinely guilty 
of exploitation — not just occasionally? 

KAUFFMANN: Id go so far as to say that I can think of only a few steamy 
bedroom scenes that seem to me essential to the films they re in, where 
ifthey weren't present, you'd feel that something essential was missing. 
Among films of the last ten years or so I think of Enemies, made from 
the Isaac Bashevis Singer novel. In that film it’s essential that we see 
the violent sex, because the participants are both concentration camp 
survivors, and you have to see them relishing and affirming, and 
reclaiming in effect what had been taken from them, in order to 
understand what is actually a part of their characters. The sex scenes 
seem very much part of the milieu and the tenor of the film. But of how 
many other recent films can you say that? 

CARDULLO: And why is it that one rarely comes upon such distinctions, or 
objections, in responses to recent films? 

KAUFFMANN: fo say such things in print on anything like a regular basis is 


certainly to give aid and comfort to the enemies of art. And those 
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enemies do exist. There are bigots and there are those who want to 
censor books and paintings and films. And of course you don’t want to 
help them. 

CARDULLO: Nor, I suppose, do you want to offer serious readers the 
impression that this is what seems to you most important about the 
films you review. 

KAUFFMANN: It isn’t the most important thing about them, or not always, 
but it is a symptom of other problems. 

CARDULLO: Are you thinking of, say, violence in film? 

KAUFFMANN: That’s a problem, no doubt, but it’s another kind of problem. 

CARDULLO: For one thing, literature and film have long portrayed 
violence without routinely resorting to the kind of obliquity deployed 
in the treatment of sex. 

KAUFFMANN: That’s true, though in recent films the violence has become 
extreme in a way that suggests a significant change. Id like to have a 
penny for every bullet that’s fired in Die Hard II. And of course it’s hard 
to take a film seriously when virtually all of its characters are involved 
in the violence, when all but the hero are shot and killed. 

CARDULLO: But you were saying that the violence is another kind of 
problem. In what sense ? 

KAUFFMANN: In the sense that the actual visceral response to violence is 
different. For most of the film-going audience the response to the 
violence is not as participatory. 

CARDULLO: Many sociologists dispute that. 

KAUFFMANN: I know they do, but I think they’re wrong. The average film- 
goer watching a violent episode in a film isn’t identifying with the 
participants, imagining what it would be like to kill all of those people. 

gut the same film-goer, watching the nude body of an actor going 
through the motions of sex, thinks,“‘Oh, that’s what X or Y looks like 
when he or she is having intercourse’. The viewer feels that he is privy 
to the private experience of the actor, and identifies with one or 
another participant in the lovemaking. While it’s impossible to take 
seriously the violence in most films, audiences take very seriously the 
sex scenes. 

CARDULLO: And would you say, then, that the distraction from everything 
else that might matter in the film is greater when the emphasis is on 
explicit sex than when it’s on violence ? 

KAUFFMANN: That may be. But in any case, there are visceral differences. 
With violence you might also say that, given how much of it there is, 
it’s almost impossible for audiences to respond to the real thing when 


they're confronted with it. Not many viewers feel the difference 
between the unbelievable violence in Die Hard I] and the extreme but 
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authentic violence in a film like Sam Peckinpah’s The Wild Bunch. That 
film calls to mind the writings on violence of Antonin Artaud, who sees 
in certain kinds of theatrical violence a refuge and hope. I don’t say 
that this is exactly what I feel about Peckinpah’s work, but at least it’s 
possible to entertain such a thought when you see his film. 

CARDULLO: Are you comparably impressed by the authenticity of the 
violence in the work of Martin Scorsese ? 

KAUFFMANN: Scorsese is a very serious man, though not always a 
successful artist. I don’t think I would ever accuse him of using 
gratuitous violence, but in a film like Jax: Driver he seems a little 
sophomoric in his conception of violence. That is not the case in Raging 
Bull, where the violence is absolutely essential, and not at all a matter 
of a concept to which the director is mostly unequal. Even the slow- 
motion violence, which is usually exploitative and objectionable, in 
Raging Bull is acceptable. The violence doesn’t distract us, it helps us to 
understand Jake La Motta’s struggle for social autonomy and 
economic survival. All the flying blood and rampant aggression are in 
the service of something more. 

CARDULLO: Why do you think so many people are turned on by the 
grotesque images ofa film like Peter Greenaway’s The Cook, the Thief, his 
Wife and her Lover? 


KAUFFMANN: It offers a fake sophistication and an easy symbolism. What 
could be easier more childish, really than those pictorial 
symbols of maggots on meat, or people making love surrounded by 
hanging food? It must seem very ‘advanced’ to think about the link 
between sexual appetite and other kinds of appetite. The film treats in 
a seemingly sophisticated way really banal high-school insights into 
human behaviour. And like a high-school boy, the director lays on the 
disgusting details as a proof, apparently, that he’s got a mature vision, 
that he flinches from nothing. He’s the sort of fellow who thinks he’s 
really getting at the nitty gritty when he shows sex taking place in the 
stall of a toilet in a ladies’ room. This is his version of what he'd no 
doubt call basic animal instinct. He must think we'd otherwise not get 
the connection between human sex and sex in general. 

CARDULLO: To tackle another critical question, you once wrote a review of 


Pocket Money, the Paul Newman picture, in which you said that it was a 
pleasant picture. I think you made a decision at some point as a critic 
to accept imperfect films because they had something that, in your 


eyes, was worthwhile — often good acting — but I know that a lot of 


your fellow critics were disappointed when you found something in a 
movie like Pocket Money or The Hired Hand and said that this was a 
cinematic work with some quality to it. 
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KAUFFMANN: They're two different categories, you have two different 
kettles of fish there — Pocket Money and The Hired Hand. Ym not 
referring to anyone personally — you haven't told me who and please 
don't — but I think there’s a certain amount of lack of self-confidence 
in some critics, a fear of liking things that are ‘popular’ because they'll 
look a little less highbrow. In my supremely confident, whatever-it-is 
ignorance, I don’t have that kind of fear at all. If Rona Jaffe wrote a 
novel tomorrow that I liked, I would say so, although I don’t think 
that’s likely. Pocket Money to me ~ it wasn’t a question of liking it 
despite its faults — I would have liked it better if it had been a better 
‘pleasant picture’. What I wanted to draw attention to there, as in the 
more recent case of The Untouchables, was simply that it’s possible to 
make a film of no particular significance that is pleasant or 
entertaining to watch. And that it takes a certain kind of courage to set 
out deliberately to make that kind of film. It’s a species, a genus of 
art — notat the same level as Rashomon — but it has a right to exist, an 
artistic or aesthetic right to exist. The Hired Hand is a more complicated 
subject because there was an attempt at a very serious picture, very 
severely flawed. But I think it’s the critic’s business, is it not, to 
discriminate within a work and to find out what in the picture he thinks, 
he feels, is good and what is bad. Now there are critics I know, and 
again I'm not naming any names, who feel that if critic A disagrees 
with them about a particular work, he has breached the faith. In other 
words, they take their opinions as legislation. It seems to me to be at 
least a two-way street. If it’s thought that if I like a film directed by 
Peter Fonda, and Peter Fonda happens to be on nobody’s gilt-edged 
list at the moment, that by liking parts of a film or the intent of a film 
that Peter Fonda made [’ve just let down certain sacred codes, it seems 
to me utter nonsense. ‘Take The Hired Hand as a case in point. I 
recognised, I thought, in The Hired Hand an attempt at a very large 
American theme: the role of the male on the frontier and the friction 
between that role and, let us call it the civilising process. There were 
certain circumscriptions which had to be accepted by the free male if 
society was to progress. That, to me, was an impressive choice of theme 
to begin with. I saw, I thought, a good deal of the ingenious cinematic 
exposition of that theme, mixed in with a great deal of pictorial 
sentimentality, a not very impressive performance by Peter Fonda 
himself, and some other things which seemed to me forced and 
strained. It would have been to me a kind of dereliction of duty to 
empty the baby out with the bath water and say that this picture was 
bad. For me, it had things in it that made it worth seeing or worth 
knowing about or worth recognising, at least. What I object to, to 
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return to something I just said before in this matter of critical 
backchat, in which I don’t indulge much, is that critics take their 
opinions as law. If other critics believe that I have credibility as a critic, 
why can't they believe that I knew the risk I was taking and 
deliberately took it, because I refused to be cowed by the fact that this 
particular film or these particular films had no greatness about them ? 
I would just as much refuse to be cowed by the /ack of pretence of those 
films as I would refuse to be cowed by the arrant pretence of many 
films that are taken seriously as great art or given to us as impressive 
spectacles — .Vicholas and Alexandra is the first example that comes to 
mind. 

CARDULLO: Do you think you’ve mellowed ? 

KAUFFMANN: Oh, I'm afraid I have. 

CARDULLO: Why are you ‘afraid’? 

KAUFFMANN: I would like to have some of the arrogance that I had when I 
was younger ~ still. I'm afraid that I sometimes see the rationale 
behind things I dislike. 'm even beginning to understand a little about 
Hitler, for example. If that’s ‘mellowing’ it’s happened to me. But let’s 
stick more to our muttons here. If ‘mellowing’ implies anything akin to 
a lowering of standards, I think that that’s simply untrue. Changing, 
alteration, reconsideration of standards because [m now forty years 
older than when I began writing film criticism regularly, yes. I should 
hope things have happened to me in that time. If | could see again, say, 
the first six pictures I reviewed in the New Republic, 1 would hope I 
would write differently about them. But I strongly resist any 
imputation — for example, concerning these two pictures you just 
mentioned, 7 he Hired Hand and Pocket Money — that there’s any sliding 
off in my standards. On the contrary, I think it’s prosecution of my 
beliefs that leads me to look for the glimpse of gold in the dross. The 
easiest thing to do to get yourself a reputation for being demanding 
and knowledgeable is to be consistently negative. That’s easy. To me 
that’s just as cheap as the people on the popular press who are always 
consistently positive as a way of keeping their jobs. I have no patience 
with either as a blanket policy. It’s a poor critic, I think, who can’t see 
what’s good in an imperfect work and who is afraid to say so because he 
thinks he'll lose face with his highbrow pals. 

CARDULLO: When you affirm something worthy in an imperfect work, do 
you always mention the imperfections? Do you always put it in that 
kind of setting ? 

eC KAUFFMANN: I certainly hope I do. I'm not going to get into critical 
| backchat, but it would be easy for me to pick examples of films or plays 
=A that were praised by some people in ‘highbrow’ criticism which I 
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thought were utter garbage, utter garbage. I mean these are two-way 
streets. 

CARDULLO: You hit upon arrogance. Is that a critical necessity? 

KAUFFMANN: If you use the term and the idea lightly, lightly — yes, it’s a 
critical necessity. Arrogance in the sense that one cares about nothing 
but one’s probity and one’s devotion to the art and to one’s 
completeness of response to it. That strikes some people as arrogant. 
But the worst aspect of arrogance, particularly in our time, is the 
whole business of critical elevation that is going on ~ critical 
exaltation, focus on the critics,‘the critic as superstar’, as someone once 
said — I'm very much against that. I think that critics have a necessity 
to be — vis-a-vis the art in which they’re engaged ~ relatively 
humble. They are mediators, teachers, but they’re not creators of the 
art. There are various reasons adduced as to why critics are getting so 
much attention these days, at one time in the film world and today in 
the universities. Whatever those reasons are, in that respect, Id like to 
be humble and reticent and just write my pieces and let people read 
them if they’re interested. I hope they are. 

CARDULLO: Is it possible to be modest as a critic? 

KAUFFMANN: It’s not possible to be intellectually modest or you wouldn't 
be a critic: no one becomes a critic out of modesty. But it’s possible to be 
socially modest and that’s something else again, and the distinction is 
not always clear with every person. 

CARDULLO: Stanley Kauffmann is probably the major film critic who is 
least quoted. 

KAUFFMANN: You mean in ads? 

CARDULLO: Yes. Do you ever feel that you would like to be more ‘powerful’? 

KAUFFMANN: I had a good dose of power on the New Dork Times, and I 
wasn't entirely happy about it. One would like to be quoted. On the 
other hand, the distinction (if there is one) of not being quoted has 
nothing to do with me personally. It has to do with the circulation of 


the New Republic, the commercial clout of the magazine. The people 


who write for magazines with 6 million circulation and 12 million 
readership, of course, have much more widely known names. And 
even if their names are not known, the name of the magazine they 
write for is known ~— like Time, with its 25 million readers. I just have 
no strong feelings about being left out of the ads. 

CARDULLO: When one looks at the various major critics, one can identify 
them. Maybe labelling is not a good idea. But one can label critics 
John Simon’s love of art; Pauline Kael’s hatred of sham; Sarris’s auteur 
criticism. I think you may be the most difficult to label. How do you 
identify yourself as a critic ? 
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KAUFFMANN: It’s awfully difficult to answer because I flatter myself that I 
can't be subsumed under a simple label. But there is a direction I could 
indicate, in that I refuse to think of the film as lesser or more 
circumscribed than any other art, and I insist on judging it by the same 
standards, generally speaking, as | would — asI do — judge literature 
and the theatre. In other words, to put it as briefly as possible, the film 


to me is another art, not a place where one slums. 
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Jackson Pollock 


The Painter and the Myth 


Jackson Pollock at the Tate Gallery, March—June 1999. 


POLLOCK’S EXHILARATING EXPERIMENTS have always run the risk of being 
too neatly subsumed into the zeitgeist, ever since 7?me magazine poked fun at 
his ‘drip’ paintings. The problem is that this version of him begs the question of 
whether powerful emotion is ever enough on its own to sustain great art. If 
Pollock offers no more thana sort of bath of violent feeling we might expect his 
work to date as quickly as violence usually does, like Mrs Radcliffe or the 
early Schiller. Though this has never deterred his admirers, one can’t help 
feeling that it sells him short. There is no reason to suppose that formal beauty 
in itself necessarily tames violent feeling simply because it contains it. A 
Rubens orgy may be as coherent as an Ingres nude is. It is not inevitably 
doomed to burn itself out with its own energy. This is true of Pollock too, 
although we like to see him more as a kind of dervish than as a conscious artist. 

The received view, in other words, belittles him. It is especially misleading 
in England, where his work is still only sparsely represented and therefore 
distorted by being better known through illustrations. At the simplest level, 
the size of the paintings needs time to adjust to before we canjudge whether it 
hasbeen fullyearned.We take size so much forgranted now that we questionit 
less than we should. Hype and habit disguise the fact that a small easel 
painting may be grander in scope thanaportentous mural. Pollock’s premise, 
that easel painting is dead, ceases to challenge us if we take it as a truism: an 
art that claims tobe revolutionary easily turns into a convention. 

Pollock’s reputation for newness and passion, qualities that are all too 
easy to romanticise, is adopted too glibly. We forget how many forms 


passion can take. Ingres sought beauty in a spirit of passionate fanaticism, 
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whereas Delacroix brooded on violence with ironic reserve. As Flaubert 


once said, you need to stay sober to write a true description of 


drunkenness. Few painters have dried up so fast as Pollock did after 1950, 
though the more he drank the less he could paint. The point is that, at his 
best, he may have been less of a wild man than the legend suggests, more 
calculating in his effects and less simply on the rampage. His 
preoccupation with sheer size, the desire to be a sort of modern Tintoretto, 
in itself implies a self-consciousness of intention he is not usually credited 
with. His work may seem like a cavalry charge of emotion after the cooler, 
more contemplative abstraction of Mondrian or Nicholson, but it would 
be wrong to think of his ‘drip’ technique as if it were no more than 
splashing. ‘lo drip implies control and intent. A good Pollock can be 
curiously repetitive and even patterned as well as a whirlpool of swirling 
energy. Some of his most beautiful pictures possess an inherent calmness 
for all their energy. In Blue Poles, from Sydney, the diagonals that bisect 
the canvas set up regular rhythms across it that allay its hectic movement. 
The intuitive recapitulations of a picture like Mura/ express repose as well 
as frenzy. It is possible to think of Pollock as a painter of great decorations, 
though, unlike Monet, he discarded the direct inspiration of nature. What 
is more, it is easy to forget how successful he could be in more small-scale 
works like his watercolours. He did not always depend on size to make his 
point. Often, he let Apollo temper Dionysus. 

‘Overallness’ of effect was crucial for Pollock, but not, as in late Monet, 
at the expense of line. The energy is graphic as well as decorative. By 
pouring rather than applying his paint he made this commitment even 
clearer. Namuth’s famous film of him painting shows that dripping entailed 
a pronounced choreographic movement, as if his body were emulating the 
brush, the effect of which was very far from raw self-expression. If this 
appears to bypass touch, so vital to other painters, it does not bypass mind 
too. Nor is it, as 7ime imagined, mere random kineticism. I prefer to think 
of Pollock as operating in a kind of somnambulistic trance rather than as 
making a crude onslaught on the canvas, as the myth has it. The pictures 
are not incoherent, as they would be if that were the case. Sometimes, as in 
Blue Poles, they can even seem over-determined. Their overall effect 
depends, as in classical art, on the visual correspondence of part with part, 
not simply on emotion. Pollock may have blown up personal feeling to a 
scale previously associated with subject-determined painting, but in itself 
this was a less radical departure than it seemed. The precedents for it lay 
more in lintoretto and the Mexican muralists, as mediated through his 
teacher Bentson, than in any European abstract art. Once again, the 
American fondness for size should not be taken too literally. Size may be a 


way of privileging subjectivity, a standard American ploy that goes back to 
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Poe and the ‘yawp over the roofs of the world’ in which Whitman 
brandished his Americanness. The self-justifying rhythms of a Pollock in 
this respect strike one as not unlike the sort of beautifully nebulous lines 


Poe spec ialised in: 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore... 


allusions that are really self-references. Like Poe, Pollock puts an enormous 
premium on his own inspiration. (We see this most clearly when it finally 
deserts him.) Of course, if the self becomes coterminous with the world in 
this way there is inevitably a sense in which the self ceases to exist in the 
normal way, as distinct and separate. This may be seen as the metaphysical 
consequence of the whole-hogging bent of Pollock’s art. He invades his 
paintings in a way that takes them beyond mere depiction. Whether one 
sees this as constituting an escape into self or as an escape from self is 
debatable. It is still too soon to be sure. This ought not to surprise us though. 
After all, our understanding of Cezanne is still in many respects only 
provisional too. There is no reason to think that an art as original as 
ollock’s can be assimilated anything like as quickly as the art world pretends. 

I say this not least because the notion of abstraction that has been pinned 

to Pollock is any case rather a will-o’-the-wisp. It was never necessary for 
painting to abandon subject-matter for it to become abstract in the first 
place. ‘Io anyone for whom a Chardin still life can be as grand as an 
allegory by Lebrun, form will always rival subject-matter. For instance, 
in Lyon I recently came upon a beautiful small picture by Zurbaran of 
a rapt St Francis, still conscious long after death, that had all the 
chaste severity of a Mondrian. Its recondite iconography in no way 
detracted from its stark pictorial force. In a sense, it was even more abstract 
than Pollock because it had no truck with the teeming organicism that he 
relied on as a base for abstraction. There is no call to suppose that Pollock 
ever distrusted subject-matter as dogmatically as Greenberg did. 
Greenberg simply needed to invent an abstract Pollock, rather as Voltaire 
said God had to be invented, in order to make it clear how un-European he 
was. There was not a little national pride invested in the aesthetic 
formulation itself. This is why one should take the myth of Pollock’s all- 
American ‘breakthrough’ with a pinch of salt. Patrick Heron was surely 
right when he tried to loosen the conventional association of abstract 

expressionism with 1950s New York.' In any case, there were a great many 

things in contemporary America that Pollock and Rothko would never 


' For a helpful general account of the movement David Anfam’s recent Abstract 
Expressionism ( London, repr. 1999) can be recommended. 
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have dreamt of standing for. One reason for being abstract in the first place 


must surely have been a need to keep the actual America at a distance, not 
to embody it. 

Moreover, one has to question, in any case, the idea that Pollock and 
Rothko can be bracketed together. Rothko wanted to make the sublime into 
a kind of autonomous experience, whereas Pollock’s art is always much 
more part of a process, a moment within a larger creative flow.* He put his 
canvas on the floor partly to get away from the notion of a painting as an 
object set off against its creator. Indeed, he worked so much inside it rather 
than on it that one sometimes wonders why he chose to exhibit his work in 
the old way, on a gallery wall, at all. Nevertheless, his recapitulating 
patterns, the sense in which his pictures are expressions of energy rather 
than clear-cut images, belie any pretension they have to the stasis of pure 
abstraction. A painting like Mural invites us to participate in the process of 
its Own generation in a way that a Rothko does not. In so doing, it also 
makes us ask whether ( pace Greenberg) abstraction can ever be compatible 
with a truly expressive art. The energy we value in a good Pollock may not 
be referential, but neither is it purely mathematical. 

Pollock, in short, was more ofa seeker than a finder. We can tell this most 
easily from the fact that, just when the historians see him as finding himself, 
inhibition strikes and he seems to lose his way, as if he could not quite credit 
what he had achieved. The ‘breakthrough’ led him to a kind of impasse. 
Several of the late pictures suggest that he was beginning to revert to earlier 
concerns, even to figuration, more reminiscent of Guardians of the Secret than 
Convergence. W hy, for instance, after such uninhibited colour, did he suddenly 
turn to paintings reduced to black and white and, often, to blobs rather than 
to any more calligraphic kind of line? He was no Beardsley, and his black 
and white often interact quite crudely. Did he feel that his art had come toa 
‘no through road’? A large canvas like Arabesque hardly justifies its ambitious 
scale and, at this stage, the smaller graphic works and watercolours often 
seem richer than the big statements do. The compulsive self-absorption is 
still there but, writ large, it begins to look like a cul-de-sac. Itis surely a myth 
that Pollock always knew instinctively where his art was going. 

The fact that for a time Pollock revelled in colour does not mean that he 
was essentially a colourist. His colour does not depend on a delight in form 
as Matisse’s does. Dripping tended to subordinate colour to movement. 


Colour itself, splashed rather than mixed, overlays other colours, so that its 


Rothko in particular had no time for representational art. He said in 1943 that 


what mattered to him was ‘dealing not with the particular anecdote, but rather with 


the spirit of Myth, which is generic to all myths at all times’ (Anfam, Abstract 


Expressionism, p. 81). Such Jungian universalising undercuts the common view of 
abstract expressionism as local and native to New York. 
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real gist is the construction of a rugged surface texture. Luminosity is 
secondary to such effects. Earlier, as in the landscapes from the relaxed 
period after his marriage, his work could even be garish. Bright colour 
rarely feels natural to him in the way that deeper hues, blues and purples 
shot with grey, do (Guardians, Gothic, Full Fathom Five). The grainy colour ofa 
late work like Ocean, which looks mixed on the canvas as ona palette, moves 
towards an underlying grey. Colour is not the word. Like Whistler and 
Velasquez before him, Pollock was especially alive to the poetry of the 


colour grey. He needed no source of light to release it. Typical of this is the 


dull shine of the aluminium paint of Phosphorescence, airless and atmospheric. 


There is none of that bid to illuminate darkness that is seen in Goya’s ‘black’ 
paintings. Pollock’s subtlest colour, as in Lavender Mist, verges on 
monochrome. Where he is seduced by primary colours, in Blue Poles, the 
effect is eye-catching but more obvious. Unlike the great colourists, he had 
no intention of flooding his pictures with light. The ‘overallness’ he wanted 
eschews highlights. All that prevents his colour from oozing everywhere 
over a picture is his increasing reliance on arabesque lines. The balletic 
movement seen in Namuth’s film enacts the process. If the results are 
Dionysian, they are also controlled. Though violent, Pollock knew when to 
keep his finger off the trigger. His is not a visceral violence like Griinewald’s. 
It is invariably more aesthetic than shocking, a kind of dreaming. Has any 
painter since Ingres been as devoted to the creation of beauty as Pollock ? 

Pollock’s art includes more tangible elements in it too, of course, a strong 
flavour of Western America, for example, a residual fondness for Jungian 
symbolism, and an obsession with what Poe called ‘the power of blackness’. 
Sometimes his Americanness is too blatant. Nevertheless, the trajectory his 
art finally took can also seem fitful, as if he only half-fathomed what 
seethed within him. He did not outgrow the paintings that preceded 
abstract expressionism proper as decisively as he seemed to. Nor can we be 
sure that abstraction would have been as final and definitive for him, had 
he lived, as it now appears to have been. One does not think of his work as 
forming the austere antithesis to figuration that we get in late Mondrian. 
Its organicism always underwrites it. What is new in it is less something 
that had never been done before than a glimpse of what remains after what 
has been done before has been left out. He returns painting to the elements 
that had always shaped it. Perhaps it was inevitable that he should have 
faltered on the brink ? Styles change, but not the forces that condition them. 
We should not expect a painter as committed to painting itself as Pollock 
was to move at the pace set for him by the art world, however much the 
devotees of the all-new may expect him to. 


David Gervais 
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Beowulf 


Beowulf translated by Seamus Heaney. Faber & Faber. 1999. 
£14.99. ISBN 0 571 20113 X 


(tf IS NO MORE A CLASSICAL EDUCATION that has given rise to the finest 
English literature than it is the flood of Latin loanwords that has given the 
English language its beauty and strength, the Danish scholar and Beowulf 
pioneer N. F. S. Grundtvig declared in 1832. Inspired and provoked by G. J. 
lhorkelin’s heroic but flawed editio princeps of Beowulf (Copenhagen, 1815), 
Grundtvig had taught himself Anglo-Saxon and in 1820 produced a 
Danish translation of the poem with an interpretative introduction — in 
order to naturalise into Danish culture a poem so laden with contemporary 
relevance for the northern world, so deeply poetic in its vision and its 
articulation of guarded optimism for a fallen world, that he wanted it back 
in circulation, available to be read by young and old alike. He hoped the 
English too would rediscover themselves if, as he proposed to them in 1830, 
they undertook the systematic publication of England’s oldest vernacular 
literature, hitherto shamefully neglected. 

Identifying English institutionalisation of Greek and Roman culture as 
the main likely impediment to the English themselves ever acting upon a 
proper recognition of their Anglo-Saxon heritage, Grundtvig was 
accurately prophetic. Repeatedly, English scholars have honoured the 
antiquity of Beowulf while deploring its non-classical structure, its non- 
classical monsters which belong in the nursery or in the childhood of a 
nation, its unsophisticated Germanic alliteration, its closeness to ‘mere’ 
folk-story. When J. R. R. Tolkien in 1936 presented it to the British 
Academy as a serious masterpiece of English poetry he had to proceed by 
challenging the perceived absoluteness of classical norms. 

Now, nearly 200 years after Grundtvig found that ‘Beowulf, with a 
deeply poetic insight, is conceived and vitally projected as humankind’s 
northern hero who, finally at the cost of his own life, disarms the power of 
darkness and by strength saves the dying life of the people’ — during which 
interval Beowulf has been various things to various causes and generations, 
for good and for ill — the British Library publishes an electronic facsimile 
edition of the manuscript; on the heels of Hughes’s Ovid comes Heaney’s 
Beowulf; both works win a prestigious prize; on World Book Day a British 
Library exhibition gives the Anglo-Saxon book containing Beowulf a 
foundational position. There appears to be a spectrum-wide desire to take 


this poem with us into the twenty-first century. You might almost think the 
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English-speaking world at last recognises that in Beowulf it owns a classic of 
world status. Sadly, the precariousness of the study of Anglo-Saxon 
literature in UK universities seems to say otherwise, as indeed do one or 
two of Heaney’s reviewers, whose criteria of judgement time-warp us back 
to the regimes and regrets of Ker and Chambers a century ago. 

Heaney for his part makes, like Grundtvig, a poet’s judgement that this is 
indeed a classic: because of its serious address to abiding human issues 
concerning communality and violence — within kin, community, nation, 
the family of nations) still painfully with us; because of the visionary 
character of the poet’s insights; because of the poem’s structured 
perspective on history; because of the mythic potency of the telling; 
because it is poetry of a high order with passages of great lyric intensity; 
because it is exemplary of the poetic capacity of the English language. A 
classic not least, we might ourselves add, because it and the whole early 
poetic culture it represents can still play an acknowledged part in the 
shaping of one of the most keenly linguistically conscious poets of his 
generation (again, a parallel with Grundtvig). Certainly it is a remarkable 
convergence, not lost upon Heaney himself, that this poem pleading the 
wastefulness of feud has played its part in changing his tendency ‘to 
conceive of English and Irish as adversarial tongues’ (p. xxiv). The 
introduction documents a new stage in the autobiography of a 
contemporary poet inhabiting the incident-plagued frontiers between two 
languages and two cultures. 

Heaney’s 1976 Beckman Lecture, Englands of the Mind, showed — and his 
introduction confirms — his academic and poetic alertness to the Anglo- 
Saxon resources of the English language, to ‘the word as an etymological 
occurrence, as symptom of human history, memory and attachments’ 
hence, among a wealth of other examples, the authentic nuance of ‘the life 
they had been lent’ for /enan lifes (1. 2845) so routinely blurred by 
translators as ‘transitory life’, and hence also such calculated risks as his 
‘thole’ for ‘suffer’ (the personal justification is emphatically worth reading, 
p. xxv), and his ‘storied leader’, ‘snakefolds’, ‘graith’, ‘sept’, “brehon’, and 
‘bawn’ — which perhaps regrettably mean that this modern English poem 
needs annotation from the outset. 

‘Cedmon too I was lucky to have known’, says Heaney in ‘Whitby-sur- 
Moyola’ (The Spirit Level, 1996). Grundtvig likewise honoured Cadmon 
not merely as the hero of English poesy’s origin-myth, but as a herder of 
words and ideas in whose tradition he felt himself to have been shaped. 
Caedmon's way with words, says Heaney’s poem, though the gift of an 
angel, is as close to the everyday as his cowman’s skills, diagnostically 
sniffing a sick beast’s urine on his fingers. What Heaney means there, the 
reader can discern from his Beowulf. A breeze gusts through this 
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translation, laden with the smell of ancient timbers, sweet mead, human 
sweat, monstrous exhalations, swamp and woodland, salt sea air, smoke, 
and cremated flesh. The vigour and vividness of the original, often made 
near-palpable by the structural form of the Old English alliterative line, 
are here not homogenised, deodorised, or rarefied by translationese but 
recreated in a poetic idiom graced by a nuance of the antique, yet well in 
touch with the living language, concrete yet symbolically suggestive. ‘At 
these moments of lyric intensity’, says Heaney, ‘the keel of the poetry is 
deeply set in the element of sensation while the mind’s lookout sways 
metrically and far-sightedly in the element of pure comprehension 
p. XXi the metaphor holds as good for his translation as for the 
original. Like the Anglo-Saxon poet, Heaney uses ambivalence to store the 
text with richness of meaning while sustaining economy of discourse, and 
sometimes brilliantly replicates the poetic symbolism of the original; thus, 
of Grendel's lake: “That is no good place. | When wind blows up and stormy 
weather | makes clouds scud and the skies weep, | out of its depths a dirty 
surge | is pitched towards the heavens. Here Heaney’s ear for what rings 
aurally true comes into its own: sound and sound patternings function 
fundamentally as instruments for conveying meaning ~ as in the powerful 
sequence: ‘their wassail was over, they wept to heaven | and mourned under 
morning. Their mighty prince, | the storied leader, sat stricken and helpless . . .’ 
p. 6), where, as so often in the Anglo-Saxon, part of the meaning 
essentially, the motif of reversal in human fortunes, informing the whole 
poem) is embodied not solely in the semantic and syntactic sum of the 
words used but in the patterning of the words’ deployment relative to 
the line’s whole metrical-alliterative structure. Examples abound where 
the terse sense-pointing /Aeard so routinely in the original is potently 
recreated in this strongly oral~aural translation (‘represents the actual or 
notional caesura between the half-lines): ‘fair reparation ' from those rabid 
hands’, ‘in the fires embrace, ’ forfeiting help’, ‘I suffered a long | harrowing by 
Grendel. ’ But the Heavenly Shepherd...’ It is not the purist alone who 
might wish for more of this and less use of the licence putting the 
alliteration on the second stress of the second half-line. The line ‘sorrowed 
for the lord‘ who had been laid low’ would have more rhetorical potency if it 
were acceptable (and not archaic ‘poetic diction’) to reorder the words as 
‘sorrowed for the lord’ who low had been /aid’ thus more starkly juxtaposing 
lordship and lowness, embodying more truly in the form of the line the 
poem’s motif of reversal. But modern English syntax is often 
unaccommodating of such flexible word-order. 
There are passages to which any jealous lover of the original will turn to 
test the fidelity of the translator. Tested, Heaney will be found to have risen 


to them with all his own powers of lyric intensity. The paradigmatic Finn 
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episode (p. 34), narration within narration, warning by way of 


entertainment, is here distinguished not only by typographical layout but 


by a terse economy of style vividly suggestive, as the original, of male 
vengefulness ever smouldering, waiting to erupt in a blaze, devouring the 
good with the bad and leaving the world in sum impoverished. Where 
the Anglo-Saxon poetry excels in elegiac lament Heaney also excels: in the 
grieving of the son-bereft father (p. 77); and in the sequence (p. 44) where 
Beowulf, unaware of the overnight attack of Grendel’s mother, but 
alarmed at being summoned so early to the hall, asks if the king has 
enjoyed a comfortable night. To a question offered as a courtesy, the poet 
gives the king an answer which instantly lifts the discourse to the universal: 
‘Ne frin pu after selum; sorh is geniwod | Denigea leodum. Dead is 
Aischere’ (Ask you not after happiness; sorrow is renewed | to the Danish 
peoples. Dead is Aéschere). Heaney’s ‘Rest? What is rest? Sorrow has 
returned. | Alas for the Danes! Aeschere is dead’ catches the bitter 
weariness of an old leader of the people, suffering one reversal more than 
he can bear ina chronically unstable world where, God (explicitly) knows, 
he has striven his human best to get and hold peace for his people. 

Heaney seems not to wish to flirt with ideas that Beowulfis a failed hero, 
a king corrupted by gold as Hrothgar had warned him not to be, a hero 
who misguidedly went on behaving like a hero after he had become a king, 
a hero as monstrous in his heroism as the monsters are heroic in their 
monstrosity. Key passages presenting Beowulfas an aware agent of God, as 
a man of justified clear conscience, are kept in all their original lucidity, 
and when he dies his soul flees from his breast ‘to its destined place among 
the steadfast ones’ (‘secan sodfestra dom’, |. 2820). The world of the plot, 
affirms Heaney (p. xix), belongs in ‘the tragic, waiting, unredeemed phase 
of things’ parallel to that of the Old ‘Testament — yes, provided one also 
remembers the Old Testament’s lineage of righteous men and women who 
kept steadfast faith ahead of the revelation of the Messiah (Hebrews 13), 
whose sodfestnes continued to justify the rainbow covenant after Noah's 
Flood and defined them as citizens of the City of God. 

One hoary romantic misrepresentation of the ending of the poem 
Heaney does not free himself from: ‘A world is passing away, the Swedes 
and others are massing on the borders to attack and there is no lord or hero to 
rally the defence’ (p. xv). Not Wiglaf, then, whose last-moment unanticipated 
emergence from obscurity to dragon-slaying pre-eminence, directly 
inspired by Beowulf’s example, matches the model established within the 
providential world-picture of the poem ~— in the emergence of Scyld 
Scefing in the poem’s opening paradigm and Beowulf himself when no one 
in the world had seemed capable of saving Heorot? Wiglaf, appointed and 
invested by the dying Beowulfas his successor (p. 88), to whose assumption 
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of the ‘power of words’ the poet devotes the final 500 lines (over one-sixth 
of the whole poem), will give the Swedes a nasty shock if they believe the 
scholars and attack. 

But the measured dignity with which the visionary solemnity of 
Beowulf’s enacted will is recreated by Heaney (pp. 88,99) speaks for itself. 
Beowulf’s burial-mound here as in the Anglo-Saxon is no mere marker to 
aid coastal navigation but a monumental landmark for seafarers upon ‘the 
wide and shrouded waters of the world and the world’s history; and Beowulf 
the poem is itself a like monument, a native classic. Bracketing nearly 200 
years of Beowulf scholarship, Grundtvig’s and Heaney’s translations give 
testimony to this. Notwithstanding its quirks, Heaney’s remarkable 
recreation of the poem has a pretty good chance of becoming a classic in its 


own right. 


S. A. J. Bradley 


All That Remains to Show You 
Selected Poems by Michael Longley. Cape Poetry. £8. ISBN 0-224-05035-4 


WHILE THE PURPOSE OF ANY SELECTED POEMS is to clarify, this sure-footed book 
serves to remind how naturally economy, of presence as well as utterance, 
comes to Michael Longley. His poetry is decisively, sensuously, selective: 


‘Snow Bunting’ 


At Allaran, the otters’ rock, between the breakers’ 
Uninterrupted rummaging — and from the duach 
Larksong, I mistake your voice for your mother’s voice 


Deciphering otter prints long before you were born 


As though you were conceived in a hayfield so small 
Stone walls surrounded a single stook, and the snow 
Bunting’s putative tinkle from beyond the ridge 

Sounded even closer than the spindrift’s whispering. 


‘Typically, the particulars rescued here not only lend the poem its 
immediate precision; they are also markers (like the otter prints) which, 
deciphered, gracefully subvert the passage of time to revivify a past which 


seems just ‘beyond the ridge’. The distilling impulse of the act of selection 
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itself, in Longley’s case, is echoed in individual poems which are crowded 


with signposts and reminders: these render the simultaneity of presence 


and absence, as with footprints and animal tracks, or aural signatures (of 
the birdlife he loves, or ‘the spindrift’s whispering’ ); they define or measure 
place or progress, by means of bookmarks, sundials, or milestones; or, 
more soberingly, they are the headstones, burial mounds, and standing 
stones by which we are compelled to capture and commemorate human 
experience (the ‘landmarks to be named | After our episodes’ of ‘In Mayo’). 

Longley’s poetry is consistently sharpened by details fetched out, with 
frugal care, from background and context: 


Far from the perimeter 
Of watercress and berries, 
In the middle of the field 

I stand talking to myself, 


While the ash keys scatter 
And the gates creak open 
And the barbed wire rusts 


‘lo hay-ropes strung with thorns. 


‘Ash Keys’ 


A sufficiently committed observer of landscape, and especially the flora 
and fauna which inhabit it, to identify himself with the Romantic poet 
John Clare, Longley’s writing is as musical as it is painterly: ‘I would 
remember tumblers | Above the water-meadow, | The shimmer of white 
feathers | In the flower-dwarfing wind’ (‘Markings’). The external 
environment, moreover, offers him context as well as stimulation: he is 
frequently to be found outdoors, as in ‘Hebrides’, seeking self-definition 


and, it seems, self-direction in his surroundings: 


Now, buttoned up, with water in my shoes, 
Clouds around me, 
I can, through mist that misconstrues, 
Read like a palimpsest 
My past — those landmarks and that scenery 
I dare resist. 


The natural landscape not only prompts self-revelation but, like 
language, also affords a significant degree of self-protection. It is not only 
that he seems to relish the way in which the destructive impact of human 
activity can be camouflaged, even repaired, by nature. Less predictably, in 
‘Spring Tide’ Longley notices how the advancing tidewater benignly 
preserves his presence: 
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the stillness 


Of the sea’s progression across these flats, 
A map of water so adjusted 

It behaves like a preservative 

And erases neither the cattle’s 

And the sheep’s nor my own footprints. 


I leave hieroglyphics under glass. . . 


Those ‘hieroglyphics’ are telling: Longley is not an especially public poet, 
choosing to evade the kind of intense media attention enjoyed (or endured 
by some of his peers. For all his self-scrutinising poetics, reticence has 
tended to qualify a public role about which he sometimes seems uneasy. 
‘Options’, for example, mockingly reveals how very trying critical 
attention can be: 


‘These were my options: firstly 
‘lo have gone on and on 

A garrulous correspondence 
Between me, the ideal reader 
And a halo to high-light 

My head ~— that outer circle 

Of critical intelligences 
Deciphering — though with telling 
Lacunae — my life-story, 
Holding up to the bright mirrors 
Of expensive libraries 

My candours in palimpsest, 


My collected blotting papers. 


His self-possession makes Longley the more formidable lyricist, his 
ubiquitous ‘P invariably (sometimes playfully, sometimes more grimly 
remote, thoughtful but uncircumscribing. Thus Sean O’Brien admiringly 
finds him ‘making the one life speak for all. A classical training helps; 
always something of a disciplinarian, wholly at ease with the formal 
traditions which he renovates, much of the satisfaction of Longley’s work 
derives from his none the less streetwise manner, his idiom direct and 


supple, learned but never stuffy, his humour sweetened by compassion: 


You scarcely raise a finger to the tide. 
Pavilions, those days off at the seaside 


Collapse about your infinite arrest 


He sees your cove more clearly than the rest. 
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All evidence of dry land he relearns. 


The ocean gathers where your shoulder turns. 
‘Nausicaa’ 


For all the impersonal demeanour, Longley writes most lyrically about 
his own relationships, and most movingly of the long and happy marriage 
by which, his Selected Poems would suggest, his writing life has been 
sustained from the outset. The poem which begins the collection is, 


therefore,‘ Epithalamion’, closely wrought in its compacted tenderness: 


I hold you close because 
We have decided dark will be 
For ever like this and because, 
My love, already 
The dark is growing elderly. 


An equivalent source of strength and pride, parenthood casts a different 
light on his fragmented recollections of his own childhood, and the parents 
and grandparents to whom he offered the definition he now draws from his 
own offspring. Thus the intimate portrait of himself reading stories to his 
son, ‘eyes in bandages’ (in ‘Readings’ ) somehow haunts not only Longley’s 
affectionate depictions of his own father, but the powerful emotions with 
which his Odysseus, in‘Laertes’, watches his ageing father pottering in the 
garden prior to their reunion: 


Until Laertes recognised his son and, weak at the knees, 

Dizzy, flung his arms around the neck of great Odysseus 

Who drew the old man fainting to his breast and held him there 
And cradled like driftwood the bones of his dwindling father. 


Minded as he is to depict himself as a solitary, Longley’s poems are 
crowded with the figures of friends (not all of them poets, although Heaney 
and Mahon both make appearances). ‘Between Hovers’ is a moving 
memorial to one: 


This morning on the burial mound at Templedoomore 
Encircled by a spring tide and taking in 
Cloonaghmanagh and Claggan and Carrigskeewaun, 
The townlands he'd wandered tending cows and sheep, 
I watched a dying otter gaze right through me 

At the islands in Clew Bay, 

As though it were only 


Between hovers and not too far from the holt. 
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As keen a historian as naturalist, it is equally the elegist in Longley who 
sympathetically retells the personal stories fractured by war (‘Bog Cotton’, 
‘Wounds’,‘In Memoriam’,‘Edward Thomas’s War Diary’,“The War Poets’ 

and an increasingly violent society (‘Wreaths’, ‘Peace’). “Ghost Town’, 
meanwhile, brings years of rural hardship poignantly alive: ‘A place of 
interminable afternoons, | Sad cottages, scythes rusting in the thatch; | Of 
so many hesitant surrenders to | Enfolding bog, the scuts of bog cotton, 
Similarly, the domestic reality painstakingly reconstructed in ‘Skara Brae’ 


seems, soberingly, more than simply metaphoric: 


A window into the ground, 

The bumpy lawn in section, 

An exploded view 

Through middens, through lives, 
The thatch of grass roots, 

The gravelly roof compounding 
Periwinkles, small bones, 

A calendar of meals, 

The thread between sepulchre 
And home a broken necklace, 
Knuckles, dice scattering 

At the warren’s core, 

Pebbles the tide washes 

That conceded for so long 
Living room, the hard beds, 


The table made of stone. 


The remains, even in the process of being reabsorbed into the landscape, 
eloquently honour their absent occupants. In such moments ~ and there 
are many of them ~ this finely tuned selection quietly argues the logic ofa 


discerning poetics. 


Alice Entwistle 


That Fox Again 


The Laughter of Foxes: A Study of Ted Hughes by Keith Sagar. Liverpool 
£14.95. ISBN 0-85323-575-9 


University Press. £ 
KEITH SAGAR IS WELL KNOWN as the author of The Art of Ted Hughes (1975) and 
editor of The Achievement of Ted Hughes (1983) and The Challenge of Ted Hughes 

1994). No one who has opened these will be surprised that The Laughter of 
Foxes begins: 


‘Ted Hughes is, I believe, the greatest British writer of the second half of 
the twentieth century, and the latest addition to the great tradition of 
Western Literature which includes, among many others, Homer, the 
Greek tragic poets, Shakespeare, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Keats, Whitman, Hopkins, Yeats, Lawrence, Eliot and the post-war 
East European poets. (p. 1x 


Sagar writes to praise Caesar, not to bury him, and the purpose of this 
study, the first since the poet’s death, is largely to reiterate what Sagar 
senses is a failing conviction of Ted Hughes’ importance — save as the 
husband of Sylvia Plath and author of the Birthday Letters. 

It is easy to sympathise with Sagar’s view that Birthday Letters outsold the 
rest of Hughes ten times over, not because it is ten times better as poetry but 
because there are ten times as many voyeurs as poetry-lovers among book- 
buyers, and a hundred times as many among newspaper editors’ (p. x). 
What Sagar would put forward is quite distinct from this over-valuation of 
Hughes’s confessional mode, or the alternative orthodoxy bred by school 
anthologies that he is the author of ‘animal poems’. Sagar’s Hughes is the 
author of Season Songs (1974), Cave Birds (1975), Gaudete (1977), Remains of 
Elmet (1979), Moortown (1979), and River (1983): “These books contain the 
inestimable healing gifts which are Hughes’ legacy to us all’ And the term 
‘healing’ is not used casually; Sagar quotes Hughes in 1996 on the 
Philoctetes model for creativity: 


Every work of art stems from a wound in the soul of the artist. When a 
person is hurt, his immune system comes into operation and the self- 
healing process takes place, mental and physical. Art is a 
psychological component of the auto-immune system that gives 
expression to the healing process. That is why great works of art make 
us feel good. 

There are artists who concentrate on expressing the damage, 
the blood, the mangled bones, the explosion of pain, in order to 
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rouse and shock the reader. And there are those who hardly 
mention the circumstances of the wound, they are concerned with 
the cure. (p. xi 


The Hughes Sagar puts forward for our admiration in this books is one 
who began as the first sort and ended as the second, whose work can be read 
as ajourney from the ‘World of Blood’ to the ‘World of Light’ (the title of the 
most important section). 

There were circles in Cambridge in the 1970s where Sagar’s estimation of 
Hughes was standard, and I still have no difficulty in believing that 
Hughes was designed to be a great poet. My problem is the sinking 
conviction, that the Birthday Letters have done nothing to dispel, that 
Hughes never became that poet. And for all its conscious advocacy (Sagar 
was a friend of Hughes for thirty years, and quotes interesting letters), this 
volume gives me a sense of how badly Hughes’s poetic theories have worn, 
and how little his works actually resemble the heroic description given. 
Sagar, however, is addressing the immovably loyal reader for whom the 
magic still functions, and he prefaces his book with a“ Thanksgiving’ poem 
to Hughes written at Lumb Bank by a fellow enthusiast: ‘and you bury your 
books | deep in the body of England, | where they are carried | by rivers, 
emerging again. . . like leaves stretching | from a green head. For some, at 
least, Hughes remains the Green Man — Nature’s Laureate. 

Sagar can only hold this version of Hughes together by sinking much of 
the evidence. His Hughes is one who dared to know Nature at her worst, 
the boy hunter, the adult farmer, a braver Wordsworth. But, as he 
uncomfortably acknowledges, the books on which he would construct 
Hughes’s lasting reputation are variously flawed. Cave Birds depends on 
‘rather contrived and esoteric imagery drawn from alchemy’, and Hughes 
himself wrote that ‘there’s a funny atmosphere about [it] that I really 
dislike. . . crabbed, dead, abstract’ (p. 27). And the only poems in Gaudet 
for which Sagar expresses unreserved enthusiasm are in the Epilogue. The 
rest he admits to be ‘melodrama’, a ‘lopsided’ version of the quest myth. 
Anyone who remembers the climactic scene in which the changeling 
Reverend Lumb, wearing stag antlers, does unclerical things with his 
female parishioners in fox- and deer-hides before everyone gets stabbed or 
commits suicide, will think this language mild — not to mention the excuse 
given for the Epilogue, that the poems were left by the real Lumb on the 
bank of a lough in Ireland ‘where he roams about composing hymns and 
psalms to a nameless female deity. Above all, Sagar’s Hughes of the 
healing gifts is difficult to square with the nihilism of Crow. Crow (1970) is 
missing from Sagar’s list because he feels it to be the master-work that did 
not get finished. It was intercepted, as he carefully puts it, by the second 
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‘explosion of pain’ in the poet’s life — the suicide of Assia Wevill with their 
daughter Shura in 1969. 

Sagar puts it on record that the Crow cycle originally had a redemptive 
ending (printed in this book as a prose appendix), and praises Hughes for 


abandoning the great work under the circumstances. Few readers will 


share such a naive interpretation of the writer’s relation to his art or accept 


the will for the deed so straightforwardly. There is no sign in the sixty-odd 
poems Hughes printed of the forward movement Sagar wants to believe in. 
The characteristic tone of Crow is of crushing paradox, riddling frustration, 
and expectation savagely mocked. The poems are bare and tensely 
epigrammatic, springing their trap in the last line along a narrow 
spectrum from menace (‘Heavily he flies’) to unfocused aggression (“Crow 
spraddied head-down in the beach-garbage, guzzling a dropped ice- 
cream’). The conception, we can easily agree, was boldly original, 
supplying a voice and a world-view to a modern version of the raven of the 
border ballads, at a time when Hughes could not honestly employ a voice 
less bleak. Perhaps these are the poems he genuinely thought would ‘rouse 
and shock’ the reader. But what they communicate is something more like 
numbness and exhaustion — glossed over with a mirthless amusement that 
makes them seem even darker than they are. 

Hughes married a young nurse, Carol Orchard, in 1970, and went on to 
become the farmer-poet, critic, translator, and Laureate who was winning 
major literary prizes right up to his death. In spite of Sagar’s resistance to 
the parallel, we might well be reminded of Wordsworth and his long, 
increasingly Establishment career. It is true that Yorkshire is not the Lake 
District, but allowing for the difference of accent, there is something 
familiar about a heroically provincial career in which the poet’s sense of 
the sacredness of his calling keeps the capacity for laughter and self-doubt 
at bay. There is also something familiar about the artist for whom Nature is 
a greater subject than human nature, and whose own life is both so visible 
and so shrouded in his poetry. The restlessly revised Prelude, with its air of 
emotion recollected in determined tranquillity, is not a world away from 
the (carefully undated) Birthday Letters.' The poems are too fluent, too 
equable, to be classed as real poems: they are intolerable experience made 
tolerable, just as the ‘Julia and Vaudracour’ episode softens the guilt and 
horror of Wordsworth’s entanglement with Annette Vallon, his illegitimate 
daughter, and his fears for his respectability. Poets who seek out the sublime 


and avoid the obvious may well be suspected of taking the easier route. 


From the helpful chronology Sagar prints, the poems would date from 1995, 
when Hughes is recorded as writing ‘about 100 poems about things I should have 
resolved thirty years ago. Should have written them then, but couldn’t’ (p. xxxii). 
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The impression that Hughes located his subject outside human nature 
for self-defence is strengthened by a poem in Birthday Letters. Foxes were 
Hughes’s totem from the beginning, as every schoolchild knows. It was a 
fox in a dream that told him to give up English at Cambridge, and in 
‘Epiphany’ Hughes recalls passing a man with a fox cub to sell on his way to 
the tube station, just after the birth of his and Sylvia Plath’s first baby. He 
muses: 


What I was thinking 
Was ~— what would you think? How would we fit it 
Into our crate of space? With the baby ? 
What would you make of its old smell 
And its mannerless energy? 


Sut practicalities are not really the issue; the poem continues: 


Then I walked on 
As if out of my own life. 
I let that fox-cub go. I tossed it back 
Into the future 
Of a fox-cub in London and I hurried 
Straight on and dived as if escaping 
Into the Underground. If I had paid, 
If 1 had paid that pound and turned back 
‘lo you, with that armful of fox 


If | had grasped that whatever comes with a fox 

Is what tests a marriage and proves it a marriage 

I would not have failed the test. Would you have failed it? 
But I failed. Our marriage had failed. 


The key phrases, Sagar notes, are ‘as if out of my own life’ and ‘whatever 
comes with a fox’. Hughes’s poetical foxes embody ‘values alternative to, 
and under desperate pressure from, the outer conditions of [his] life 
school, university, now marriage’ (p. 60). Sagar implies a kind of Huck 
Finn despair at what awaits a man when he comes in from the wild, and the 
poem certainly implies that Hughes felt he took less of himself into his 
marriage than he might have done; there was no room for foxes. 

But if one stands farther back from the situation, what leaps out from 
Birthday Letters is that Hughes already had a fox at home. There was a scar 
on Sylvia Plath’s cheek from a serious suicide attempt, and on meeting 
Hughes for the first time at a party she bit him; no fox cub could have been 


harder to handle or more full of aggressive ambivalence. In retrospect, 


Hughes even thought of her as one, and the friends who tried to protect him 
g g I 
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from her at various times ‘were from my point of view simply disasters from 
which I had to protect her. It was like trying to protect a fox from my own 
hounds while the fox bit me. With a real fox in that situation, you would 
never have any doubt why it was biting you,* 

We may wonder whether the width of the gap between Hughes’s 
mythology and his human experience was not the real reason why he 


became a lesser poet than he had the capacity to be. It was easier to employ 


Crow’s ugly caw than to find a human voice that owned its own fears and 
aggressions. It was always easier to describe animals than irrational 
passions (not only the desire to bite but the willingness to be bitten), and to 
construct elaborate Jungian theories of quest and reparation than to 
excavate his own wounds. Fearless poet~shaman as he offered to be, 
perhaps he was happier with any kind of external violence than with the 
unheroic task of coming to terms with the violence within. The quantity of 
it that seeped into everything he wrote would then be the paradoxical 
consequence of his unwillingness to own it; as Sagar quotes him saying in 
an interview, ‘what you find in the outside world is what’s escaped from 
your own inner world’ (p. 45). 

At the same time, given how devastating Hughes’s human experiences 
were, it is not amazing that he only conveyed them brokenly and through 
mythological veils. Perhaps the one place where he found an adequate 
‘correlative’ for his feelings was in working with animals on his Devon farm 
in the 1970s. Certainly his Season Songs from that period show an unforced 
awareness of nature’s red teeth and claws, and what it would be to have a 
human relation with them, in poems of real delicacy and precision. Modest 
as these poems are in intention — they are farming notes, about calves, 
sheep, harvests, and the weather — they may outlast poems in which 
Hughes huffed much louder. 

Perhaps, too, we cannot be surprised that Hughes lost his footing in a 
post-war culture in which there was so little to steady him. All he had to do 
to confirm his sense of his calling was to say ‘I am not Philip Larkin’, and, 
‘the myth kitty is not empty, it is full’, and he was given enormous latitude 
by readers who very much wanted to believe the same. His early and 
longstanding attachment to the poetry of eastern Europe (he was writing 
on Herbert and Holub, Popa and Pilinszky from the mid-1970s) might also 
suggest an awareness that these poets had what Hughes most needed: a 
familiarity with a world in which the worst had already happened. He may 
well have felt that England had had the experience of the Second World 
War, but missed the meaning (it is an interesting pointer to his imaginative 


Letter to Ann Stevenson, quoted by Janet Malcolm in The Silent Woman: Sylvia 
Plath and Ted Hughes (London 1993) p. 143. 
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state that Hughes wore his uncle’s First World War trenchcoat as an 
undergraduate in Cambridge). His respect for those east European poets 
he instinctively felt to be his equals or betters was always honourably 
expressed: ‘they have managed to grow up to a view of the 
unaccommodated universe, but it has not made them cynical, they still like 
it and keep all their sympathies intact’. They knew the causes of nihilism, 
but they were not nihilists; they had seen the worst, and they had 
consciously committed themselves to a world of human values. Perhaps the 
extreme human relationships Hughes repetitively sought out were his only 
way of reaching through to knowledge as devastating as most surviving 
east Europeans took for granted and he could have been spared his 
obligation to tell his readers that things were much, much worse than they 
seemed by having an audience that knew that already. 

Certainly Hughes was alive to the paradoxical extremism and humanity 
of the poetry produced by poets farther east: ‘At bottom, their vision, like 
Beckett's, is of the struggle of animal cells and of the torments of spirit in a 
world reduced to that vision, but theirs contains far more elements than 
his. It contains all the substance and feeling of ordinary life’ (Winter Pollen, 
quoted p. 141). But this ‘substance and feeling of ordinary life’ is just what he 
mythologised away. Hughes produced something quite different, the voice 
of Crow; which, through all its deadpan ironies, suggests a desire to épater le 
bourgeois and spread at large a psychic pain the poet himself was finding 


intolerable — a not dissimilar goal, in fact, to Sylvia Plath’s. 


Felicity Rosslyn 
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